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RAS AGERE begins an article on portraits 
and players from the photographer's 
tet point of view. “Look, Grace, it 
says in the program, ‘Herbert J. 
(wart Harper Company, Photographer’. 

So “he’s s ~ one who did those darling pictures 
in the lobby.” “Gee, Milly, he’s the same one 
that had that different display up in Wright's 
Japanése Store window. Now I wonder. Maybe 
he is good.” 

Sarcasm perhaps. Yet, no doubt you too have 
had the experience that for any prospect to 
have seen one or many of your photographs 
doesn’t mean a_ thing—particularly if you're 
white, English-speaking, haven’t a trick-title, 
and give them a square deal. Emphasis on the 


square deal, for it seems that you can’t be good ° 


unless you “soak the public’. And yet, after 
all, perhaps that little credit-line on the program 
may be the turning-point which will win another 
patron to your studio. It’s bound to help, 
and you can’t have too much advertising for 
any legitimate business. 

Suppose that in your grammar-school days 
you existed throughout the week for the Satur- 
day matinée of the Stock Players. Then during 
your business-school term your hobby was 
photography, which, after the War, became 
your profession—wouldn’t the opportunity of 
blending both appeal to you? If your studio- 
work has paled into dismal routine, add the 
duties of Stock Company Photographer to your 
list of photographic duties. 

You will not regret it, for these theater-folk 
can lift you out of your rut. Don’t err in under- 
estimating them, because they’ve seen, at first 
hand, much more of the world than you, as a 
photographer, are ever likely to do. Can you 
expect to tour Canada or Hawaii, or to live 
in nearly every State in the Union? Not much! 


Why, some of you can’t find time even for your 
I know—I’m secretary of one. 


Camera Club! 


Behind the Curtain 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


Imagine the delicious relaxation which comes 
with making portraits of models used to natural, 
graceful posing—without movement. When the 
charming leading-lady has a distinct personality 
for every pose, what a splendid opportunity to 
give a free rein to your skill and artistry. What if 
the second man is going to have a tooth extracted 
after his visit to you? It makes no difference 
to the finished portraits, for not for an instant 
does he permit it to show in his actions before 
the lens. And you will also find them “good 
fellows all’—helpful and patient while you 
delightedly bathe them in the rays of your 
pet 400-watt spotlight in conjunction with a 
floodlight of about 300 watts, the while they 
hold that pose for three . seconds—assuming 
that you use Super-Speed Eastman Portrait 
Film for your pictures. 

This, then, is your studio-routine, plus helpful 
intelligence and many little “tips” gleaned by 
the player while “doing movies”. The result- 
ing portraits are the “straight-stuff’” required 
for the permanent lobby-display, all bearing 
your signature, including larger hand-colored 
prints of the leads, at which their admirers may 
stare to their hearts’ content to see just what 
all the players look like off-stage. Of course, 
different managers have different requirements 
and limitations as to space and a thousand 
other little details; but I think that in general 
your order will mount up to a set of eight by 
ten prints for inserts for the weekly announcement 
cards, in addition to those for permanent display, 
which in our instance are twenty by twenty- 
fours, black and white—Artura Carbon Black, 
Rough Matte—which being mostly all large, 
head and shoulders, show up quite well in all 
lighting-conditions. The two hand-colored prints 
were two by three feet on Vitava Etching Brown 
K, colored with Roehrig’s Photo-Oil Tints. All 
permanent prints are framed—quite a worth- 
while venture from a purely advertising stand- 
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MISS MARY HART, LEADING LADY 


point, considering the volume of people that 
patronise a popular stock-theater. So much, 
then, for the front of the house. 

Now let us go backstage where the real interest 
begins. Once behind the curtain, you suddenly 
discover a few other things besides the artists. 
There are carpenters, grips—chaps who move 
scenery—property-men, electricians and others, 
seemingly all mixed up with lights, cables, ropes, 
braces, flats of scenery, properties and whatnots, 
all being prepared for the week’s performances, 
so that you wonder how on earth they ever 
make anything at all out of it. From then on, 
you stop grumbling at the waits between acts. 
Away out of sight, the scenic artist, up on his 
bridge, calmly “daubs” the sets for next week’s 
bill. A print, lent me by a newspaper-friend, 
shows the “boys” at work building a set. This 
print was made by flashlight and lots of it; for 
until you try it for yourself, you have no idea 
how the light spreads and is absorbed. Likewise 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


remember not to forget your flashbag because 
of the fire-laws. “A Rehearsal in Progress’ 
is another borrowed print made under the same 
conditions by the same friend, Mr. Edward 
Ashley. 

If you have bitten off a piece of the Blarney 
stone, you might have eloquence enough to 
cause the electrician to “loosen up” on his 
spot and flood-lights. Five 400-watt spotlights 
and two 1000-watt flood-lights with footlights 
and overhead-borders make a_studio-lighting 
equipment to bring joy to the heart of the most 
jaded photographer. Yes sir! Why, when you 
think of your own modest, little studio-outfit, 
you think of candles at the same time. But 
there’s the pleasure of using the equipment 
you have always mentally wanted to use. As 
to exposures, they vary from one to three seconds, 
using, of course, Super-Speed film, and are 
governed by the type of make-up and color 
of grease complexion employed—just as in 
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A REHEARSAL IN PROGRESS 


your studio-work—and you work accordingly, 
but with much more interest, I must admit, 
especially when making the character-studies, 
such as accompany this article. 

Character-studies! What an opportunity for 
your photographic exhibitions, on the side, apart 
from the advertising-prestige gained if you win 
a prize. Did that ever occur to you? Not 
that it is all easy sailing. Oh, no! Take for 
instance the following example. 

On Sunday the manager calls you to make a 
character-photograph of Mr. Bailey as “Rip 
Van Winkle”’ to be used in the lobby, the first 
thing Monday morning. It is to be made at 
the theater, as all “Rip’s’” make-up is there. 
So, down you rush only to find that the outfit 
has been side-tracked somewhere, all but the 
wig and whiskers. You look at Ed and Ed 
looks at you and says, “Well, Jack, we'll have to 
fake it as we used to in the movies.”” And 
fake it you do with one wood-wing, one tree— 
used in last week’s great north-woods scene— 
three grass-mats, two or three handfuls of 
leaves, two 1000-watt floodlights, two seconds’ 
exposure, one good actor, and your humble 
self. And—you get away with it! 

Sometimes, we take a lot of time and care to 
make a “study”. Witness Willard Robertson 
as “Capt. Sam Hunniwell” in “Shavings’’; also 


EDWARD ASHLEY 


Don Miles as “Flannigan” in “Cornered”. These 
were made under the stage near the washrooms. 
Our background was a piece of cast-off beaver- 
board stuck in an old ash-barrel. The lighting 
was from one 300-watt nitro-bulb in a reflector. 
Shadows were killed (?) by using the reverse of 
a white poster-sheet. Exposure, four seconds on 
Super-Speed film. Of course, the fact that the 
leading-man spilt some water at “Capt. Sam’s” 
feet and the juvenile-man swished it around on 
the cement-floor with a broom to give that “sea- 
waves” atmosphere, doesn’t show any more than 
the helpful(?) remarks freely offered **Flannigan’’, 
all in the interest of art—maybe. 

Can you imagine anyone making photographs 
of you in vour amateur show on opening night? 
No! Yet. Victor Sutherland’s splendid char- 
acterisation of the leading réle of ‘“‘The Bad Man” 
was made on opening night before curtain-call. 
The make-up for this character is dark, and for 
lighting we used three 400-watt spotlights and 
one 1000-watt floodlight. Three seconds’ ex- 
posure caught the details of facial make-up and 
costume, yet kept the background in its relative 
place of suggestion. The floodlight was placed 
about eight feet to the right of the player, one 
spotlight twenty feet overhead, one twenty feet 
to the left, and the other ten feet to the left 
rear, centered on the face, as you look at the 
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photograph. This last light was plugged into a 
floor-strip—used to illuminate the curtain land- 
scape at the rear drop—and it was this plug 
that was removed from this strip just one minute 
before the overture finished. Close work—but 
we made the exposures, one of which contained a 
group which was considered worthy of a prize 
in the March issue of PHoto-Era MAaGazine. 
The original title was “Kill”, which was the word 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


used to get the “action” of the story in the print, 
and which I think more fitting than the some- 
what unrelated one “The Threat” as retitled by 
the Puoto-Era Jury. Nevertheless, we all, 
actors and self, appreciate the honor bestowed, 
so that that’s that. 

Much in this same manner and with the same 
lightings were made the studies depicting Leo 
Lindhard as “Lincoln” in “Lincoln, the Great 
American” and Bernard Suss as “Young Gobbo” 
in the “Merchant of Venice”. William Dim- 
mock as “Grant”? was made with one 1000-watt 
floodlight and one 400-watt spotlight placed in 
the wings, using the front curtain for a back- 
ground. This somewhat ruddy-faced character 
had to be given four seconds’ exposure, especially 
as the suit was dark-blue. Victor Sutherland as 
“Dean, the Beachcomber” in the “Bird of Para- 
dise” was made with the aid of one 15-feet dis- 
tant 1000-watt floodlight, one close-up 400-watt 
spotlight and one thirty-feet distant spotlight. 


This method served to emphasise the lonely 
character living in his rocky cave, drinking him- 
self to sodden ruin and despair. Edwin Bailey 
as ““Antonio”’ in the “Merchant of Venice” is an 
example of “burning ’em up”’, as it is said in the 
movies. Two 1000-watt floodlights six feet away, 
two 400-watt spotlights front and rear of the 
character about five feet away made it neces- 
sary to give only two seconds for the exposure, 


EDWARD ASHLEY 


which might well have been one second for those 
photographers who don’t like a great deal of 
exposure. This remark brings forth the con- 
fession that I always expose fully, develop until 
quite dense in a Metol-Hydro formula for both 
films and papers; and, generally, work at F/4.5 
on my 5x7 Seneca View fitted with a Series II 
Wollensak Velostigmat, and always with the 
Eastman Super-Speed Portrait Films. For the 
sake of reproduction, the prints which accompany 
this article were printed on Vitava Athena F2. 

It is a wonder how the actors in a stock com- 
pany stand the grind mentally. But they do. 
They even get humor out of their work, such as, 
“Say, look at this, will you—you are tall and 
thin—and this part for next week reads ‘you are 
small and fat’. Gosh, what do these playwrights 
think an actor is, anyway?” Then comes the 


remark, “Well, I never heard anyone accusing 
“Is that so! Lemme 
And the 


you of being an actor, yet.” 
tell you, they pay me money for it!” 
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CHARACTER-STUDIES 


fight is on. Ah, that’s just good-natured, mean- 


ingless chaffing, you say. Yes, but it’s a change. 
And a change is good for us all—even photo- 
graphers. 

Well, readers, what do you think of the idea? 
I’ve had a great deal of pleasure as well as in- 
creased business since I began my “‘sideline’’. 
You know, it makes me think of those advertise- 
ments which read, “Others have done it! Why 
not you?” 

{Although Mr. Harper has given a_ short 
description of how the pictures were made, and 
picked out some of them for particular mention, 
we believe that our readers would like to know 
the characters represented in the group above. 
In the top row, number one, is Willard Robertson 
as Capt. Sam Hunniwell in “Shavings”; the 
next picture is Don Miles as Flannigan in “‘Cor- 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


nered”’; and the third picture is the characterisa- 
tion of General Grant by William H. Dimock, 
in the play “Lincoln the Great American”. 
The second row shows Edwin Bailey as “Rip 
Van Winkle” (“made up _ with nothing”); 
Bernie Suss as Young Launcelot Gobbo in “The 
Merchant of Venice’, and Edwin Bailey as 
Antonio in “The Merchant of Venice”. In 
the last row, we see Victor Sutherland in his 
splendid characterisation of Pancho Lopez in 
“The Bad Man”; Leo Lindhard as “Lincoln”— 
a characterisation that is still mentioned as a 
masterpiece—and Victor Sutherland, again, as 
Dean the Beachcomber in “The Bird of Paradise’. 
We hope that we may be pardoned by the author 
for telling what may be a secret—that the 
features of Mr. Harper appear in one of the 
pictures made by Edward Ashley.—EprTor.] 
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OAK CREEK CANYON 


EARL K. FOREMAN 


Photographing Oak Creek Canyon, Arizona 


EARL K. FOREMAN 


=3O the transcontinental traveler, the 
name Arizona calls up a picture of 
mile after mile of sand, cactus and 
low hills, stretching away in endless 


monotony to the horizon; yet, a few _ 


miles north of the main line of the Santa Fe lie 
the wonders of the Grand Canyon, a tremendous 
rend in the earth from ten to thirty miles wide, 
the Colorado River roaring its way five thousand 
feet below, and just to the south lies a fairyland 
of miniature canyons, lakes, trout-streams and 
fertile valleys. 

During the last few years, a number of fine 
highways have been built in Nerthern Arizona, 
and with the completion of the Oak Creek High- 
way, there will be open to the auto-tourist a 
scenic route from Flagstaff to Phoenix and 
Nogales which has few equals in the world. 
At present, there is a road down the canyon 
which is passable at certain times of the year, 
when the creek is not up; and last fall the author 
was requested to obtain a set of views which 
were exhibited at the Northern Arizona State 
Fair and the State Fair at Phoenix for the purpose 
of boosting the proposed highway. 

A very good idea of the nature of the country 


may be obtained by an examination of the 
picture of the Verde Valley, which was made from 
the back porch of the writer’s home in Jerome— 
this picture recently appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post as an illustration of one of Mr. 
Atwood’s articles on the copper camps of the 
Southwest. The smelter town of Clarkdale is 
about three thousand feet below and five miles 
down the valley, while the rim of the canyon 
on the opposite side is approximately forty miles 
distant. This rim is mainly composed of red 
sandstone and rises straight up in places from 
two to three thousand feet, and it is through the 
break in this wall that Oak Creek finds its way 
out. These cliffs are honeycombed in places 
with the ruins of ancient cliff-dwellings, some of 
which are yet intact, and a few months ago two 
perfectly preserved mummies about three feet 
high were taken from one of these caves. 

All preparations for the trip were very carefully 
made, as one car that came down the canyon 
in the spring had to be towed across the creek 
several times and had a hard time getting 
through. The camera-equipment included a 
4x5 Auto Graflex with Carl Zeiss lens, a Port- 
Land Spencer lens, a few Panchromatic plates, 
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THE THOMAS RANCH EARL K. FOREMAN 


ray-filters and one of the new No. 1 Eastman 
Special Kodaks. This last-named kodak has 
supplanted a 5 x 7 Premo and I believe the 7 x 9 
enlargements from the little negatives equal 
in every way the contact-prints made with the 
larger camera. 

Leaving Jerome one Saturday afternoon about 
two, we drove the thirty-five miles to Sedona, a 
tiny village nestling atthe foot of frowning red 
cliffs which rise several thousand feet above it, 
and beside it run the clear waters of Oak Creek. 
The good road ends here and the next three or 
four miles up the side of the canyon took nearly 
two hours, the trail in some places being very 
steep and covered with rocks and we had all 
we could do to make it in low gear, the sides 
of the road dropping straight off hundreds of 
feet to the bottom of the canyon. The day was 
not very good for picture-making, but we obtained 
one view down the creek against the sun, using the 
Graflex and being careful to shade the lens. 
The first crossing was reached about four-thirty, 
and the chances of getting over did not look very 
good; however, the fan-belt on the engine was 


disconnected and we succeeded in making it 
all right, although the water came up over the 
running-board and into the floor of the car. 
In the next four or five miles there were four 
more crossings, although none of them was so 
bad as the first, and at Bacon Rind Park I insisted 
on making another picture which I think justified 
the stop. Most of the road-was hardly more 
than a trail, some of the curves being very sharp 
and dangerous. 

We camped for the night in a little natural 
park—at the side of the creek where we found an 
old cook-stove which had been left by some cow- 
punchers when they drove their cattle up the 
canyon in the spring—and we cooked a dinner 
which tasted far better than any restaurant 
could have produced. Although we were now 
at an altitude of about five thousand feet, the 
night was warm and clear so that we did not 
bother putting up the tent, but just stretched the 
folding cots under a pine-tree and turned in for 
the night. Once or twice we were startled by 
coyotes yapping around the camp and once we 
heard a mountain lion across the canyon, although 
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NORTHERN ARIZONA 
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THE VALLEY OF DREAMS 


these are getting scarcer every year. Next 
morning we were up bright and early, and I 
wandered down to the creek with my Pocket 
Kodak, and was fortunate enough to obtain a 
picture of the morning-sun streaming down 
over the hills and lighting up the trees and water. 
I have traveled about the country a good deal; 
but I have yet to see anything that surpasses the 
scenery up this canyon. The cliffs on each side 
are mainly of red sandstone, streaked with 
white, yellow and dark blue, and the sun striking 
the tops of these cliffs two thousand feet above 
one’s head and gradually lighting up the valley 
is a sight never to be forgotten. Breakfast was 
over and we were ready to start about eight 
o'clock. Gradually we worked our way up the 
canyon, the road rising steadily above the creek, 
and about ten o’clock we stopped at a little 
ranch in the shadow of the red rocks. Here the 
canyon narrows down and the road crosses to 
the other side over a bridge made of two huge 
logs. Looking over the edge, we could see 
the trout playing around in the pools beneath. 
After fording the creek three more times we 
arrived, about noon, at Loma Linda Lodge, some 
twenty miles up and close to the head of the 
Canyon. The Lodge was closed at that time 
of the year, being open only for a couple of 
months during the summer to accommodate the 


EARL K. FOREMAN 


fishermen who know the attractions of Oak 


Creek during the trout-season. Close to the 
Lodge lies the Thomas Ranch, between the east 
and west forks of the creek, and around which is 
written Zane Grey’s famous novel, “The Call 
of the Canyon”. Mr. Thomas informed us that 
he came to Arizona a good many moré years 
ago than he cares to admit and that the ranch 
house had been built almost entirely by himself. 
Words fail to describe the picturesque beauty 
of this mountain-home, set at the base of tower- 
ing red cliffs, surrounded by a brilliant mass of 
flowers in bloom and Oak Creek running past 
the front door. During the summer-rains, the 
lightning plays about the tops of the canyon, 
striking pine-trees, but never seems to come down 
into the canyon. We followed the west fork 
of the creek for about a mile and then returned 
to the ranch for dinner. Much as we would 
have liked to linger, we were obliged to start 
on the road again, but not without a resolution 
to return the following summer and spend several 
days during the fishing-season. 

From here the road leads up in one long, steep 
grade to the top of the rim which is between 
seven thousand and seventy-five hundred feet 
above sea-level. At this point, we struck the 
main Flagstaff road and decided to return 
home by way of Schnebly Hill. This route is 
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the one now used between Jerome and Flagstaff, 
but is not very satisfactory as on leaving Sedona 
the road makes the ascent of the rim in about 
four miles, the grades in some places being from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. and the proposed 
highway up the creek will not have any grades 
steeper than four per cent. We found the 
road in very good condition, running through mile 
after mile of virgin timberland and occasionally 
passing a cattle-ranch. Once on rounding a 
curve we came upon a deer standing in the 
middle of the road; but before I could get my 
Kodak ready, it was gone. We ‘also saw a 
number of wild turkeys and any number of rabbits 
and gray squirrels. 

After about two hours’ run, the road seemed 
to end suddenly on the edge of the rim above 
Sedona; the view from this point equals and in 
many ways surpasses anything the Grand 
Canyon has to offer. Far below, we could see 


the road winding its way, and jagged, red peaks 
reared their heads, lit up by the sun which 
was beginning to sink towards the opposite rim. 


« 


To our disappointment, the valley was filled with 
smoke from the two great smelters at Clemenceau 
and Clarkdale and we were unable to see Jerome, 
which is easily discernible on a clear day, about 
forty miles across the valley. As it was getting 
late, I hastily made about a half a dozen expo- 
sures and we then proceeded on our way. The 
descent of the hill occupied about an hour, it 
being necessary to run in low gear and keep 
both of the brakes on most of the time, so steep 
was the grade. Just as we reached Sedona, we 
had the misfortune to break our fan-belt, the 
only trouble we had during the trip; however, 
we succeeded in patching it and arrived home 
about nine o'clock, after one of the most enjoyable 
outings of our lives. 

Most of the pictures turned out very well, and 
a dozen of the best ones were enlarged to eleven 
by fourteen and colored in oils. These made 
a good exhibit and, incidentally, the cheque I 
received more than covered the purchase-price 
of a certain English telephoto-lens which I 
had long wished to possess. 


Street-Railways and Pictorial Photography 


may appear at first glance as 
though there were but little con- 
nection between the lowly street- 
(Sa) car and our beloved hobby, pictorial 

photography. The car usually 
enters into the matter only as a mode of trans- 
portation whereby we reach certain spots where 
pictures may be made. At times, owing to the 
poor financial condition of the trolley-company, 
it seems doubtful that the cars are of much use 
even for this. However, one case has come to 
our notice where the street-cars have been made 
to play a large part in introducing the possi- 
bilities of pictorial photography to the public in 
one large American city. 

The Pittsburgh Railways Company, which 
operates the electric city and interurban cars 
in the Pittsburgh district, has in common with 
almost every other company in the United 
States, gone through a period of financial depres- 
sion necessitating a receivership, which has 
lasted some five years. Early this year, the 
receivership was ended and the company once 
more took over the operation of the cars, at the 
same time deciding to prevent, as far as possible, 
any similar trouble again, by cultivating the 
good-will of the people and increasing the use 
of the trolley. They advertised in the news- 
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papers and in the cars, advising the traveling 
public in every way to “use the Trolleys”. 
About the time that this activity was under- 
taken, Mr. O. C. Reiter and his assistants began 
work on the Pittsburgh Salon, 1924, and had 
it all ready to open on March 1. Then the 
crowd began to come in, and after a few days it 
was noticed that they were having more visitors 
each day than ever before. The show seemed 
amazingly popular, and the visitors appeared 
very much impressed with the pictures, which 
were all very good. The answer to a part of our 
heavy visiting-list, each evening, was discovered 
one day when one of the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, Photo-Section, saw a card in 
the front end of the trolley in which he was 
riding. Observation showed that every car in 
Pittsburgh carried a similar placard. It read:— 


PHOTO-SALON 
AT CARNEGIE GALLERIES 
Marcu 1-31. 
Use the Trolleys 


There is no doubt that several persons in the 
city of Pittsburgh owe to their utility-company 
an introduction to the possibilities of pictorial 
photography, and, perhaps, to the pleasure of 
participating in the work connected therewith. 
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THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF 


WILL CADBY 


Cats and the Camera 


CARINE CADBY 


SAHEN we decided to keep cats as 

models for photography, our cat- 

A] loving friends were alarmed. “But 

} you don’t understand cats,” they 

said, “they want such careful 

handling and you are only used to dogs.” It 

was true, we were used only to dogs and had 

never given any study to cats and their compli- 

cated character; but they were necessary to us 

and we had determined not to bother overmuch 

about their psychology, but just treat them like 

dogs. If, for instance, they refused good, honest 

scraps for dinner, they might go hungry; and 

should they not hurry through a door when it 

was opened for them, it was to be slammed in 

their faces. Which shows how little we knew 
about cats! 

Had we been able to make a success with 

Jane, our kitchen Tabby, our methods might 

have stood some chance of succeeding; but for 


photography we needed beautiful, highly-bred 
animals, graceful, pretty and well-made, and so 
had to have Persians. Now, as most people 
know, there is no cat so completely self-centred 
or so absolutely indifferent to- human control 
as a pure Persian. In comparison with these 
stately Patricians, the kitchen Tabby seemed 
almost like a dog in her simplicity and affection. 

The first subject for our incompetent handling 
was Theodosia—a handsome, insolent animal, 
but a delight to the eye. When she condescended 
to sit in front of our fire or stretch herself grace- 
fully on our sunny window-seat, we felt the 
decoration of our room was complete. Her 
glorious topaz eyes shone like jewels, her small 
ears were like satiny shells, and her gray-blue 
coat was a study of light and shade, varying 
from pale silver to dark mole with every move- 
ment of her lithe body. There was no denying 
that in Theodosia we had secured an object of 
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BACKS TO THE WALL 


art. The only thing was, we had intended to 
buy a model for the camera and not a decoration 
for our house; and as a model she was an utter 
failure. 

Cats are uncanny creatures. 
doubt that Theodosia knew why she had been 


There is no 


bought, and she resented the fact. Probably, she 
commented to herself on the absurdity of imag- 
ining a Persian could possibly serve any useful 
purpose. However amiable she had been with 
us alone, it only needed a sight of the camera to 
transform her from an indolent cat into a mad 
monkey or a malevolent mule. 

The limitations of the camera unfortunately 
make it necessary that the model shall keep 
more or less in one spot—in our case, a table 
covered with a white cloth. To fulfill this con- 
dition, and yet keep Theodosia from feeling 
bored, we tried playing with her a very gentle 
game. But gentleness, when once photography 
had begun, was an unknown quality, and Theo- 
dosia dashed and pounced about, never one 
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moment still, winding up the photographic 
séance by springing high up on to a curtain from 
which she swung in ape-like fashion. Another 
time, when we tried a very mild discipline of the 
patting order, we had a mule to deal with, who 
crouched in a graceless lump refusing to budge, 
and whose diabolical expression at one end was 
borne out by furious lashings of the tail at the 
other! 

Apart from photography, however, Theodosia 
was a more attractive personality, and, although 
a bad model herself, she produced for us one of 
our best cat-sitters. The same day that Theo- 
dosia’s kitten was born, Jane presented the 
kitchen with a big litter. We allowed her to 
keep the best of her family and made her also 
the foster-mother to Theodosia’s offspring. We 
had imagined such an aristocrat would be glad 
to be relieved of maternal duties; but here we 
had misjudged our Persian, for Theodosia 
showed such signs of fretting, that, to console 
her, we gave her Jane’s little Tabby to bring up. 
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MOTHERING THE COMMON 


Our interference with Nature was a success, both 
changelings did well and never did Theodosia 
look more attractive than when she was mother- 
ing the common little kitten. So thoroughly 
deceived was she, that her own was never allowed 
to come near her and, if he dared approach, was 
promptly sent off with a box on his ear. He 
grew up a handsome cat and was one of our best 
models, owing, we always believe, to being 
reared by humbie, anxious-to-please Jane. 

He had no prejudice against the camera and 
we used him as the model for ‘The Cat That 
Walked By Himself’, when he was accommodat- 
ing enough to go to sleep on the white table 
against a white background with the camera 
staring straight at him. We meanwhile waited 
alert, and with everything prepared, to seize the 
psychological moment when he should wake up, 
stretch himself and walk away. ° He had a solid 
hour’s nap and it was the longest hour that we 
ever spent. 

Two other blue, Persian kittens, brought up 
by ourselves. were also fairly good models. They 
were devoted to us, played al! day long and were 
a cantinual entertainment. It was most amusing 
ta see the small things with their backs against 
the wall. They would retreat step by step. 
shoulder to shoulder, spitting and swearing as 
they went, their eves like round O's. Being 
Persians, they were quite clever enough to rec- 
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ognise the admiration this trick called forth and 
the least thing would start them off. It was 
enough to puff cigarette-smoke at them to set 
them off. 

We had imagined that when the needs of 
photography no longer pressed us to keep Per- 
sians, we should give them up: but somehow, in 
spite of their vagaries and impudence, they had 
made a place:for themselves in our house which 
would have been empty without these consequen- 
tial balls of fluff. Also, we had learned the 
futility of battling against the determination of 
a highly-bred cat. We had been beaten every 
time. If we refused them the food they fancied, 
they went on hunger-strike; and, if a door was not 
patiently held open for them to saunter through 
at their leisure, they would catch cold by being 
shut outside, and so on. We acknowledged our 
defeat: but. somehow, they were so beautiful, 
sometimes so gracious and always so entertaining, 
that we could not give them up. 


THE would-be picture-maker must learn to 
think pictorially; he must try to regard a picture 
as a pattern, as an arrangement of lines and 
shapes. making in themselves a pleasing and sat- 
isfying design, quite apart from the objects rep- 
resented.— Pictorial Composition in Photography. 
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GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


JONES AND HOWELL 


Making Greeting-Cards with the Camera 


ELEANOR F. JONES AND FRANCES M. HOWELL 


SOVELY as the greeting-cards are 
nowadays, we were somewhat tired 
of the conventional designs, and 
oftentimes the more original cards, 
to quote the inveterate shopper, 

were “not just what we wanted”. So we de- 
cided to make our own cards with our cameras; 
and in most instances, we let the camera “say it 
with flowers”. Our first set of cards was made 
for Easter-Greetings. There were three good 
negatives—a vase of narcissus, a smaller vase of 
jonquils, and a bowl of pansies. A choice was 
impossible: we would decide on one only to re- 
member that Helen doted on jonquils, Mother 
was fond of pansies, while Margaret preferred 
narcissus. Therefore we made prints from all 
three negatives and sent our friends and relatives 
their “favorite flowers”. The friends thought 


that our cards were a novel idea and were de- 
lighted with them. 

Inasmuch as we made such a hit with our first 
attempt, we determined to make cards for other 
occasions. About the middle of May—Spring 
was very late last year in Michigan—we went 
a-Maying. The woods were at their very loveli- 
est, and we were lucky enough to find quite a 
number of Trillium as well as Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Jack-in-the-pulpits, and Violets. We 
longed for the Mountain Laurel of Massachusetts, 
the Dogwood and wild Azaleas of New Jersey. 
What pictures they would make! Perhaps they 
can be found in Michigan; but so far we have not 
been fortunate enough to discover them. How- 
ever, the Trillium and Dutchman's Breeches 
were exquisite; and, later, they “sat” for their 
portraits in the studio. The Trillium was a 
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THE APPLE-ORCHARD 


little difficult to deal with, for it insisted on turn- 
ing toward the “sun” (spot-light), and the buds 
just would open! Even with the very shortest 


exposure possible, the edges of the petals show a 
soft-focus effect due to their movement. 

At this same time, a landscape-gardener friend 
gave us some Tulips—crimson, scarlet, golden, 
golden and scarlet, purple, pink—all colors of the 
rainbow. These flowers also had “sittings” at the 


studio. Most of the negatives showed the lack 
of a filter sadly; but we did get one good one. 
With this and those of the Trillium and the 
Dutchman's Breeches we made cards for birth- 
day and wedding anniversaries which came at 
this season. In some instances, we made contact 
5 x 7 prints, and in others, 8 x 10 enlargements in 
11x 14 sheets for framing. They were much 
appreciated, especially by the uninitiated who 
“couldn't believe such lovely things were photo- 
graphs”’. 

A few days after our belated Maying expedi- 
tion, we paid a flying visit to some friends of ours 
who own a fruit-farm, hoping to catch the cherry- 
orchard at the height of bloom. Spring was so 
late, that we found ourselves too early by several 
days; the buds were just beginning to open, and 
the weather was still cool. Within a week the 
message came, “The cherry-trees are in full 
bloom; come to-morrow.” We packed the cam- 
era and all the paraphernalia ready for “to- 
morrow”. During the night the stormy winds 
did blow—and they blow in Michigan—the rains 
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descended, but there wasn’t a flood, although 
enough rain fell for a couple of floods. In the 
morning the sun was shining with all its might; 
but the cherry-blossoms were gone! Another 
year to wait! The apple-blossoms were still tight 
buds, however, and if the fates were kindly dis- 
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posed, perhaps these would not be drowned in a 
deluge of rain. Luck smiled and so did the sun, 
and on May 25 we added two splendid nega- 
tives to our collection—one of the apple-orchard 
and another of a “close-up” of half an apple- 
tree. These 8x 10 prints we used, appropriately 
mounted, for early summer-birthdays. 


NARCISSUS JONES AND HOWELL 


It was November before we did anything else 
worth while. Our few attempts during the sum- 
mer gave very unsatisfactory results. At Thanks- 
giving, our “ Poet’s Narcissus” bloomed in all its 
glory. Here was a photographic opportunity 
not to be wasted. Two of the three negatives 
were excellent. We masked the “close-up” 
negative (5 x 7) and made a few contact prints on 
Eastman Vitava Linen (white) which we framed 
for Christmas remembrances. We decided that 
we liked the Artura prints (Iris C) better and 
shall have those for Easter-cards this coming year. 

The last attempt, and the best, we think, was 
our Christmas-card. The credit for this idea be- 


longs entirely to the professional member of our 
“firm”; all the amateur-photographer did was 
to supply the “atmosphere” at the proper mo- 
ment by playing Handel’s * Largo” on the Vic- 
trola. But this is getting ahead of the story. 
The idea, over which there had been much cogita- 
tion, came one night while we were in church. 
During the anthem, the professional member 
nudged the amateur and whispered, “I know 
what I'm going to do for our Christmas-card.” 
A mutual friend was a member of the choir and 
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she was asked to bring her regalia and pose. 
Which she did. Just how successfully she entered 
into the spirit of the occasion can be seen from 
the resulting photograph, “‘Gloria in Excelsis”’. 
This was mounted on the cover of booklets which 
we had made, the caption appearing in Old Eng- 
lish beneath it. On the left-hand side of the inner 
page ‘“‘ The Season’s Greetings”’ was printed, also 
in Old English, and on the page opposite— 
“Glory to God in the highest, 


And on earth peace, 
Good-will to men.” 


Notes of appreciation and commendation poured 
in from every quarter, much to our gratified 


amazement. Our expectations were more than 
realised on our first photographic Christmas- 
card experiment. 
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REQUENTLY the limited space in 
the ordinary attic or basement- 
darkroom, together with a lack of 
choice of lens and illumination, pre- 
cents difficulties when enlarging 
" which require some ingenuity and experiment to 
overcome. The purpose of this article and the 
accompanying diagram is to illustrate how under 
certain circumstances these problems may be 
solved. Having only incandescent gas for illu- 
mination, my first problem was to obtain a 
sufficiently brilliant light to make enlargements of 


How to Use Gas for Enlarging 


RALPH E. COLE 


darning needle, the gas-feed was increased. This 
required increasing the air-supply to the mixing 
chamber, but the resulting brilliant light justified 
the experiment. 

For a reflector I obtained a large electric light- 
shade which was enameled white on the inside, 
and mounted it on the gas-feed pipe just behind 
the globe, which, by the way, must be entirely of 
clear glass and not frosted on the upper half, as 
this results in half the light being diffused in 
nearly every direction except into the camera. 
The next step was the mounting of a piece of opal 
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considerable proportion with a reasonably short 
exposure, without ruining the negative as a result 
\ of too much heat. 

‘i The ordinary gas-burner generates a consider- 
able amount of heat in proportion to the intensity 
of its light. When enclosed in the enlarging- 
h machine, unless some special device is employed 
to keep the negative cool, which involves an 
f increase of the space between the negative and 
the illuminant with its attendant lengthening of 
the exposure, the risk of damage is considerable. 
' As shown in the sketch, the light was placed on 
; the outside of the darkroom to permit a free 
" circulation of air from all sides. By slightly en- 
larging the tiny feed-hole in the burner with a 
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glass in the wall of the darkroom, to diffuse the 
light evenly and prevent the image of the light- 
source from being projected on the easel, as some- 
times happens when condensers are mounted in 
an immobile position. Care must be taken to see 
that the centers of the reflector, gas-mantle and 
opal glass are in alignment. The use of con- 
densers is almost necessary with gas as the illu- 
minant so that the exposure may not be unduly 
prolonged, and they are practically indispensable 
with this arrangement as the burner must be far 
enough away from the wall to eliminate danger of 
fire when using the apparatus. 

A box without ends, of the requisite size, is 
made and screwed to the inside wall of the dark- 
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room over the glass-window, one open end facing 
the light and the other toward the easel. Either 
one of the sides or the top should be hinged to per- 
mit ready access to the interior. The condensers, 
negative-holder, and camera are then mounted in 
the box, preferably in grooves cut in the bottom of 
the box, so that the plane surfaces of the glass, 
condensers, negative-holder and camera-lens are 
perfectly parallel. 

With the easel constructed as_ illustrated, 
negatives which show distortion as a result of the 
camera not being level when the picture was 
made, can be made to give a true image by loosen- 
ing the thumb-nuts which hold the easel in a ver- 
tical position and shifting the board in the nec- 
essary direction. The easel can be put out of the 
way by sliding to the ends of the cleats and taking 
down. Where space is at a premium, a table to 
support the enlarging-board is out of the question 
and hanging it from above makes the use of 
a table unnecessary. 

In my case, the only lens available was one of 
long focus, and this required the placing of the 
easel at some distance from the camera when I 
wished to make an enlargement of considerable 
size and at the same time have it sharply focused. 


E may trim a print merely because it 
is necessary, or we may trim it be- 
cause it is useful to do so. We trim 
of necessity to get rid of something 
ee ES25) in the picture we do not want; for 

purposes of utility when we desire the absence of 
something whose presence would not spoil the 
picture, although it might change it. We can, for 
instance, give a building the appearance of height 
by including an extensive foreground: but if we 
wish to place the emphasis on the higher parts of 
the building—which may, in a somewhat different 
sense, give an effect of height—it is often helpful 
to make use of the absence, or partial absence, of 
the foreground, for this tends to drive the eyes 
upwards. 

It is a fact not often recognised that trimming, 
for the most part, is done without a trimming- 
knife: it is done, in fact, before there is a print to 
trim. The moment we point the camera at a pos- 
sible subject, we begin to trim; and we go on 
doing so until we have eliminated all we do not 
want. While we do it mentally, trimming is all 
right. But it is not until the print is brought 
within the gaping jaws of the trimming-knife it- 


The Fallacy of the Trimming-Knife 


J. GARNETT HARPER 


The size of the darkroom would not permit this, 
so that I shortened the focus of the lens by 
slipping a portrait-attachment over it. This did 
not materially affect the sharpness of outlines in 
the picture. 

Where a still greater degree of enlargement was 
required and sharp definition was not essential, as 
in landscapes, if the negative were small enough 
to come well within the diameter of a six-inch 
reading-glass, the glass was mounted in the box 
between the negative and the camera, care being 
taken so that the camera-lens, reading-glass and 
the negative be optically centered. 

The reading-glass enlarges the illuminated 
negative-image and the camera-lens picks it up 
from the glass and projects it on the easel. Ex- 
periment alone will determine the distance the 
glass should be placed from the negative for the 
desired results, and space for this glass should be 
taken into consideration when building the box. 

With this arrangement I have been able to 
make sixteen- by twenty-inch enlargements, and 
larger, from 214 x 314 negatives of average den- 
sity, on P. M. C. bromide paper in from one to 
five minutes’ time, in a darkroom the longest 
dimension of which is six feet. 


self, that the photographer thinks of the act as 
destructive. 

The between a 6! a x 816 photograph 
and a 3144 x 5! photograph is one of size only; 
but the difference between a trimmed and an un- 
trimmed print is not one of size, but of pictdrial- 
ism: and it is the smaller print which is the pic- 
ture. It is absurd to suppose that, by the use of 
the trimming-knife, we are imposing restrictions 
upon ourselves. We are not; for the limitations 
are found, not in the size of the picture, but in the 
fact that it is a picture. 

The fallacy of the trimming-knife is the belief 
that its effect is negative; as if it were a negative 
act to grant a man the free ownership of a piece of 
land, and then put a fence around it to define his 
liberties. The man can have no liberty unless he 
is fenced in; because, by fencing him in, you fence 
others out. And by trimming your picture, other 
pictures are trimmed out. The chief difference 
between selection and trimming is not in the re- 
sult, but in the process. We may make the pic- 
ture fit the frame, or the frame fit the picture; 
but the important thing is that, either way, it is 
composition. The Amateur Photographer. 
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following is a copy of a report 
sent to the Chief of Air Service by 
Captain R. G. Ervin, Air Service, 
who headed a photographic expedi- 
tion to the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, for the purpose of making pictures of 
one of America’s greatest scenic wonders: 

“In company with Mr. J. Bockhurst and Mr. 
Sam Greenwald, motion-picture photographers 
for the International News-Film Company, two 
DeHaviland 4B airplanes, with Captain R. G. 
Ervin and Lt. Frank W. Seifert as pilots. left 
Rockwell Field at 9.20 on Wednesday morning, 
April 16, for Las Vegas, Nevada. 

‘Previous to departure it had been decided to 
base either at Kingman, Arizona, or Flagstaff, 
Arizona, but sufficient information was lacking 
relative to the fields at these places. It was 
therefore decided to go to Las Vegas, Nevada, 
where it was known that sufficient information 
could be obtained with regard to these fields. 
The trip from Rockwell Field to Las Vegas was 
made in 4 hours and 5 minutes, following the 
route from San Diego to Summit, and an airline 
from Summit to Las Vegas. 

“Information was obtained at Las Vegas that 
the field at Kingman, Arizona, was an excellent 
one, so it was decided to base there rather than 
at Flagstaff on account of the altitude, it being 
only 3800 feet high as against 7000 feet at Flag- 
staff. On the morning of April 17 both planes 
left Las Vegas at 9.20, flying an airline to King- 
man, landing there at 10.15 a.m. Considerable 
difficulty was encountered in locating the field, 
as there were no markers. 

“Information was sought from citizens of the 
town as to the best way of flying into the canyon 
and it was the unanimous opinion of those who 
knew, that the best way to enter would be via 
Diamond Creek and Peach Springs Canyon. 
This entrance on the airline was a thirty-minute 
flight from Kingman. That afternoon a flight 
was made over the canyon by both planes to 
verify the statement made by the citizens of 
Kingman and to make an aerial survey of the 
canyon, after which it was decided to enter by 
the Diamond Creek-Peach Springs Canyon. 
This flight consumed 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

‘Returning to Kingman the engines were gone 
over, the heads checked and the necessary minor 
repairs were made. The ships were gassed and 
oiled and made ready for the flight the next 
morning into the canyon. 

“Leaving Kingman at 8.12 on Friday morning, 


The Photographic Expedition to the Arizona 
Grand Canyon 


April 18, both planes flew into the Grand Canyon, 
entering at Diamond Creek and flying north and 
east to a place known as Sunai Falls, a distance 
of approximately seventy miles. During this 
time motion-pictures and _ still-pictures were 
obtained by the cameramen. At the place where 
the planes entered the head of the canyon it was 
approximately 7000 feet. Both planes descended 
to an altitude of about 3600 feet and flew at this 
altitude during the trip. The canyon is divided 
into five different levels, each level about 1000 
feet below the other, with the bottom level 
approximately 800 feet over the river. The 
walls between the bottom level and the river 
were absolutely sheer, with not sufficient room 
for an airplane to turn, so no effort was made to 
go below this level. At virtually all places above 
this bottom level it was possible to maneuver a 
DeHaviland. From information obtained from 
the citizens of Kingman we were informed that 
the air in the canyon was usually very puffy and 
consequently it was expected to be extremely 
rough. Much to our amazement, it was found 
that it was just as smooth as could possibly be 
expected, so that the opportunity to obtain 
excellent pictures was enhanced. The flight in 
the canyon itself actually consumed 1 hour and 
20 minutes and the trip there and back, 1 hour 
and 5 minutes, during which time the cameramen 
were able to obtain all the pictures that they 
required. 

“After returning from the canyon, Mr. Bock- 
hurst requested that one more trip be made by 
both planes in order to enable him to obtain 
photographs from the ground of the planes flying 
in the canyon, so it was decided to leave the next 
day at approximately the same time in the 
morning. Mr. Bockhurst was requested to make 
a large “T”’ out of cheese-cloth so that it would 
be easy for the airplanes to locate him. Mr. 
Bockhurst, in company with a Mr. Ray L. 
Dimmick, mining engineer in Kingman, went by 
automobile from Kingman to a point where 
Diamond Creek flows into the Colorado River. 
It had been arranged that the planes would 
arrive at this point between 9.00 and 9.30 A.m., 
giving Mr. Bockhurst plenty of time to find a 
suitable location. 

“Consequently, at 8.45 a.m. on Saturday, 
April 19, both planes took off and again flew to 
the entrance at Diamond Creek, where they 
located the “T” displayed by Mr. Bockhurst, 
and descended to an altitude of 3100 feet, approx- 
imately 1200 feet above the river. At this point 
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THE SACRED LILY 


there is a pinnacle that was evidently formed by 
the entrance of Diamond Creek and Peach 
Springs Stream entering the Colorado River, 
and an effort was made by both planes to use 
this as a vantage point for Mr. Bockhurst to 
make pictures of the planes coming around this 


peak, flying into the Colorado River. Approx- 
imately 25 minutes were spent at this work. 
“On the return of Mr. Bockhurst it was dis- 
covered that he was located in such a place that 
it would have been necessary for the airplanes to 
have flown approximately at his own level in 
order for him to have obtained pictures of the 
planes with the canyon as a background. As it 
was, he was only able to obtain pictures of the 
planes with the sky as a background as he had to 
‘shoot’ at such a high angle of elevation, but 
excellent pictures were obtained of the canyon 


JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE 


itself, so this trip may be considered partially 
successful. The total time consumed by the 
airplanes on this trip was 1 hour and 35 minutes. 

““Mr. Bockhurst requested that we fly to the 
site of the proposed Boulder Dam, located 
approximately eighty miles a little west of north 
from Kingman on the Colorado River. So after 
checking over the engines and filling with gas- 
oline and oil, we left at 3.40 p.m. on Saturday, 
April 19, and flew in a direct line to the Boulder 
Dam. Lieutenant Seifert’s plane, carrying Mr. 
Bockhurst, flew at a low altitude, he making 
motion-pictures of this site. Captain Ervin’s 
plane, which contained Mr. Greenwald, flew at a 
higher altitude, he making still-pictures of the 
other plane flying over the site and of the actual 
site itself. The time consumed on this trip was 
1 hour and 50 minutes. 
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“This completed the work required, but as it 
was late in the afternoon by the time the planes 
returned to Kingman, we were compelled to 
wait over until the next morning before return- 
ing to San Diego. The trip home was begun 
Sunday morning, April 20, flying a direct line 
from Kingman to Yuma and from Yuma to 
San Diego. After 2 hours and 20 minutes both 
planes landed at Yuma, where twenty-five 
gallons of gasoline were supplied each ship before 
the last leg of the journey home. Both ships 
landed at Rockwell Field at 3.10 p.m., April 20. 

“It is worthy of note that no trouble of any 
nature was encountered during the trip, which 
consumed 16 hours and 5 minutes flying-time. 


ROBABLY very few of those who 
have enlisted in the noble army of 
amateur photographers have failed 
to realise, at some time or other, 
their indebtedness to that group of 

eminent scientists and investigators who, through 
long periods of patient experiment, have made 

possible the modern processes of photography. 

The record of that experimentation, with its 

countless disappointments and failures and 

occasional triumphs, is one of the most remark- 
able in all the records of scientific investigation. 

And there are also quite a number who, in 
addition to their sense of gratitude, entertain a 
half-formulated wish that they too might con- 
tribute something to that growing fund of knowl- 
edge which is ever making photographic methods 
simpler, easier, and productive of better results. 

It was the happy fortune of the writer to 
discover recently, quite by accident, a process 
which in his own case brought supreme satis- 
faction; and although—as will presently appear— 
its application is not very extensive, it may 
possibly prove of some value to others, and 
therefore the story is herewith related. 

I was having a grand good time toning some 
10 x 20 bromide enlargements, and getting some 
lovely sepia tones. The solutions in the separate 
trays were working beautifully; there were no 
“blue spots”, not a suggestion anywhere of a 
blister, and I was indulging in self-congratulation 
over my photographic skill. But suddenly I 
made a discovery which made me sing another 
tune for quite a while. 

I was performing all this toning-process in 
that blissful refuge of the amateur photographer, 


An Original Discovery 


Mr. Bockhurst and Mr. Greenwald were of great 
assistance to the pilots in helping to keep the 
planes in good condition and it is believed that 
they obtained some remarkable photographs. 
“The flying-conditions during the whole trip 
were as nearly perfect as could possibly be 
expected. The only rough air encountered was 
on the flight north from San Diego to Las Vegas. 
The scenery in and around the Grand Canyon 
was beautiful beyond description and the vast- 
ness and immensity of the Canyon itself takes 
one’s breath away. However, it is not recom- 
mended as the safest country for an airplane to 
fly over. No possible landing-fields were located 
in the Canyon itself.”—Air Service News Letter. 


ROE 


the family bath-room; and as fast as the prints 
came out of the final alum-solution, I dumped 
them into the bath-tub, which I had filled nearly 
half-full of water. Just as the last print was 
going into the bath-tub, I noticed a brownish 
discoloration on the enamel of the tub which 
covered the bottom and reached as high as the 
level of the water. “Oh, that’s nothing,” I 
said to myself; “it will all wipe off.” I tried it 
and—it didn’t wipe worth a cent. However, I 
felt no immediate concern and proceeded to 
wash the prints in the usual way. After the 
washing was completed, I laid the prints out 
on the stretchers to dry, and then went back 
to the bath-tub to take a look at the stain. It 
was a very pronounced stain and had evidently 
been caused by the sulphide solution remaining 
on the prints when they were placed in the 
water. But the amount of this solution must 
have been very small, I reasoned, and a little 
rubbing would soon remove it. So I reached for 
the soap, made a copious lather on a cloth, and 
rubbed. .I rubbed hard. I rubbed very hard. 
Nothing doing! It seemed to make the stain 
brighter. Then I went for the “Old Dutch 
Cleanser’’—that hitherto infallible reliance in all 
such emergencies—and applied it vigorously to 
the stain. To my consternation, it didn’t have 
the least effect! Would that famous panacea of 
Spotless Town, “Sapolio”, work any better? 
I tried it thoroughly, but with no other result 
except to get me into a warm perspiration. 

By this time, things began to look pretty 
serious. I could easily fancy the grieved look 
—yes, more than grieved—which would come 
over the face of Mrs. Roe when she returned 
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from her down-town shopping and saw her 
beautiful bath-tub stained an ugly brown over 
half its interior area. And I knew very well that 
she would do something more than look! She 
was due very soon, and I must get busy and clear 
off that stain. 

I knew that some stains would disappear under 
the application of an iron-sulphate bath, such as 
is sometimes used for clearing up pyro-developed 
negatives. I tried it. No result! Then I got 
my bottle of weak hydrochloric acid, hoping 
that this would prove effective. Vain hope! 
Even sulphuric acid—used cautiously, of course 
—was of no avail. I began to think seriously of 
sandpaper, but concluded that the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. 

At last, I recalled a solution which I had made 
up not long before when I was experimenting 
with sepia prjnts, the tones of which were not 
satisfactory, and I was trying to restore the 
original black tones. This solution had worked 
fairly well, and I reasoned that if it would dis- 
charge the brownish color of a sepia-toned print, 
it might possibly be effective in the case of a 
sepia-toned bath-tub. So I hunted up the bottle 
and made a generous application of the solution. 
Alas! there was no result. 

At this point, I was about ready to give up 
the fight. I went into the front-room and sat 
down to cool off—which I needed to, very much. 
I tried to think of some scheme whereby I might 
camouflage the situation; but all in vain. And 
Mrs. Roe was doubtless now on the way home! 
I finally decided that I would make a clean 


The Snapshot 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 
ADED now, and old, and thumbed— 


breast of my unintentional misdeed, and then 
send for the plumber to take out the bath-tub 
and have it re-enameled. Somewhat expensive? 
Yes; but what else could I do? 

Arrived at this conclusion, I went back to the 
bath-room to look over the situation once more. 
To my utter amazement and unbounded delight, 
T found that the part of the enamel to which I 
had applied my last solution was perfectly clear 
—there was not a symptom of stain! Oh, boy!— 
well, there’s no need of trying to tell how I felt. 
I saw at once what was necessary. I rushed for 
my bottle of solution again, applied it thoroughly, 
let it stand a few minutes, and the stain dis- 
appeared before my very eyes! The whole 
secret was in allowing plenty of time for the 
chemical reaction to take place. It was a huge 
success. After the stain had gone, I washed out 
the tub with plain water, to remove any trace 
of the chemicals, and the tub looked as good as 
new. And I felt once more square with the 
world. 


Here is the solution: 


Copper bromide. ...... . 130 grs. 
Sodium bromide........ 216 oz. 


I ought to say that when Mrs. Roe returned 
she made a casual inspection of the bath-room— 
a sort of customary habit of hers after my 
photographic manipulations therein—and_ then 
said to me, “It was very sweet of you, Ty, to 
clean out the bath-tub so beautifully. Thank 
you, dear.” And I never said a word! 


You’d hardly pause to ask, Who's that?” 

Taken just for fun, you know, 

But, luckily, he wore no hat, 
For it shows his wavy hair. 

The sun was shining, helping some, 
*Though it made him squint his eyes, 

The eyes that twinkled, talked, *though dumb. 
Old his clothes to fit his work, 

But, looked more natural, no doubt— 
Collar, tie hung on the rack— 

He always liked to go without. 
Never was a likely picture, 

Yet, when we look our eyes grow dim, 
Seems, sometimes, just as though he’d speak, 


And, then, it’s—all we have of him. 


| with ome that move more or less 
rapidly and the following sugges- 
tions for exposures will be found 
useful for these subjects. When 
making «alcool of street-scenes, with people 
passing to and fro at a walking-pace, exposures 
from 1/25 to 1/50 second, according to the 
distance of the moving objects from the camera, 
will be sufficiently rapid to prevent blurred 
figures. 

Objects moving towards or away from the 
lens can be given much longer exposures than 
when moving across the field of view, and this 
fact should be borne in mind when moving 
objects are being photographed. 

The shutters of most kinds of hand-cameras 
will not allow exposures shorter that 1/100 of a 
second; this is quick enough for street-scenes, 
animal-studies, etc.; but for rapidly-moving 
objects a much quicker exposure is necessary. 
When making photographs of rapidly-moving 
objects a much longer exposure can be given if 
the objects are coming directly (or nearly so) 
in the direction of the camera than when at 
right angles to the lens. This fact should be 
remembered by the amateur who has only a 
moderately rapid lens and shutter. In photo- 
graphing a foot-race, for instance, if the camera 
is placed behind the winning-post, a capital 
picture of the races can be obtained with a 
comparatively slow exposure. 

In nearly all athletic pursuits and games, 
such as jumping, swinging, leap-frog, etc., there 
is a period when the principal actor is momen- 
tarily poised in the air. If the photographer is 
alert and snaps his shutter at the exact moment, 
a perfectly sharp image results with a moderately 
quick exposure. The greatest aim of the begin- 
ner should be to make the exposures at this 
suspension-period. A horse jumping a_ fence 
rears up on his hind legs, and before descending 
on the other side gives an opportunity for the 
shutter to be set in motion. If hurdle-jumping, 
the athlete should be photographed just as the 
body is poised above the fence. 

For rapidly-moving subjects, such as express- 
trains, birds in flight, race-horses, ete., a much 
quicker exposure is necessary, and a focal-plane 
shutter which works up to 1/1000 second is 
absolutely essential. 

For quick exposures in a dull light, the most 
rapid plates obtainable should be used. Cards 
with a table of the speed-numbers of the principal 


How to Photograph Moving Objects 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


brands of plates are supplied at a small cost, 
and one of these should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 

In summer, very rapid plates are not necessary 
for general work, and the medium speeds, in my 
opinion, give better results. For focal-plane 
work, an anastigmat lens is almost indispensable, 
as very brief exposures in a dull light require a 
lens which works at a large aperture. 

In making snapshots of winter-games, such as 
foot-ball and heckey, a focal-plane shutter and a 
lens which works at an aperture not less than 
F/8 are needed. Even with these advantages, 
considerable difficulty will often be found in 
obtaining good results. 

The amateur must not expect to photograph 
successfully rapidly-moving objects without 
practice. A certain amount of experience is 
required for even easy subjects. and many 
failures are often inevitable before anything like 
proficiency is attained. The camerist must 
learn to follow the movement of his subject on 
the focusing-screen, and to release the shutter 
just at the precise moment when the object is 
seen to best advantage. The beginner is gener- 
ally too much in a hurry to press the button or 
the bulb, and the object appears at the edge 
instead of the center of the plate. 

In cases where there is no time to follow the 
movements in the view-finder, the best way is to 
point the camera at the subject, and make the 
exposure without the aid of the view-finder. 

Plates are often spoiled by the worker for- 
getting to focus the lens for the correct distance, 
or to set the shutter at the right speed. These 
errors are almost certain to occur when the 
photographer is pressed for time, and has little 
experience at the work. 

The development of instantaneous exposures 
is a matter of great importance and no little 
difficulty, as the plates are often considerably 
underexposed. Developers of the metol or 
amidol type, in my opinion, are the best to use, 
as the plates can be developed any length of 
time without staining. 

Metol-hydroquinone and eikonogen-hydroquin- 
one are very excellent developers for underex- 
posed plates, as the image is softer than when 
pyro is used: and, as the pictures are generally 
underexposed, this is a great advantage. The 
developer should be diluted with an equal pro- 
portion of water and the plate kept well covered 
with solution during development. If the plates 
are much underexposed, the tray need not be 
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kept rocking: it should be covered with another 
tray or a piece of cardboard, and then be left 
for half an hour to develop by itself. Develop- 
ment will perhaps be prolonged for two hours, 
so patience will be required to produce the best 
possible negative. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance in 
prolonged development, that as little light as 
possible from the red lamp reach the negative, 
from the time the plate is placed in the tray to 
the completion of the development. 

The following list of exposures for moving 
objects gives the approximate time in fractions 
of a second necessary to produce sharp pictures 
with the objects named. These exposures are 
for objects moving across the field of view. 
With objects moving towards or away from the 
camera, three times the exposure can be given; 


JOHN B. 


MOST amateur photographers, as a 
4a rule, have a tendency to crowd 
mM too much into their pictures. The 


oth | photographs may turn out very 
clear and sharp and yet fail to 
satisfy the eye, for the reason that the ambitious 
novice has tried to include too much in a single 
photograph. This is especially the case with 
early attempts at landscape-work. fine 
panoramic view may appeal very strongly to 
the eye and tempt the photographer; but in 
nearly every case, the result will be disappointing 
when the film is developed and the prints made. 
It is a Golden Rule in photography that each 
picture should contain, as far as possible, only 
one main object. Everything else that is included 
should be very unobtrusive. 

There is another item which has great bearing 
in successful photography and that is the point 
of view from which the picture is made. <A pro- 
fessional photographer will usually spend a 
little time in studying his object from various 
angles before finally making the exposure. He 
is well repaid for his trouble, because he is then 
able to determine the position from which the 
best perspective is obtained. Amateurs will be 
wise to follow this example whenever possible 
and thus save disappointments and wasted 
films or plates. 

The lighting of an object also has a consider- 
able influence upon its appearance in a photo- 
graph. In landscape or seascape photography, 


the best results are usually obtained either early 


Crowding Prints and How to Avoid It 


ROSWICK 


that is, people walking towards the camera, 
1/15 second. 

The objects are supposed to be about twelve 
vards away from the camera and the table 
applies only to quarter-plate cameras (344 x 
414) with lenses of about six-inches focus. With 
lenses of twelve-inches focus only half the under- 


mentioned exposures should be given. For 
objects twenty-five yards distant, the exposure 
may be doubled; at six yards distant the exposure 
must be halved. 

Street-scenes, people walking, cattle grazing, 
1/50 second. Sailing or rowing boat, children 
playing, man walking quickly, 1/75 second. 
Horse trotting, man running, jumping or cycling, 
1/250 second. Horse galloping, cycle-racing, 
motor-cars, football, hockey, express trains, 
birds, flying. etc., 1/400 to 1/1000 second. 


in the morning or in the afternoon, whem the sun 
is at an angle. As a rule, it is not advisable to 
make photographs in the middle of the day wher 
the sun is virtually overhead. However, no one 
rule should be laid down as to the best time to 
make photographs, because different lightings 
will suit different views. The best plan for the 
worker is to inspect the object or scene at different 
times of the day, if possible, before making the 
photograph; then, to use his judgment as to 
when the best effects are obtainable. 

The need to keep all but the main object in 
the background is particularly important in con- 
nection with portraiture. I have seen many 
otherwise excellent portraits by amateurs spoiled 
through the inclusion of distracting objects. 
Absolute simplicity should be aimed at in por- 
trait-work. Any background which may be 
included, should be far enough away from the 
subject so as to be out of focus. An important 
difference between landscape and portrait photo- 
graphy might be mentioned. In the former, 
perfectly sharp definition should be aimed at, and 
with this view the lens-aperture is usually reduced 
and the exposure increased proportionally. In 
portraiture, however, much softer effects are 
desired. No person wants a photograph which 
shows up every line or wrinkle on his or her 
face. Consequently, a larger lens-aperture is 
used than for landscape-work and the exposure 
is shortened. The latter is an advantage, espe- 
cially if the light is not good. 

If, when the print is made, it has been found 
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THE LOG CABIN 


that some extraneous objects have been included 
in the picture, there may be a chance for trimming 
it out. This, of course, has the disadvantage of 
reducing the size of the print, but it is over- 
weighed by the improvement effected. It is a 
good plan to get out some old prints and exper- 
iment on them by seeing how they can be im- 
proved by trimming. This can be done by means 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


of L-shaped pieces of cardboard placed in rec- 
tangle-form on the photograph. They can be 
moved about the print and the space between 
them opened or closed till the best results are 
obtained. This is a good plan to follow when 
trimming prints, and it is amazing how an uninter- 
esting print can be improved by a little judicious 
trimming in this manner. 


Photography for the Fourth Estate 


WHITE 


EDGAR 


HE demand of newspapers and mag- 
azines for photographs that indicate 
action opens a new and lucrative 
line of work for photographers in 
small or moderate-size towns. The 

enterprising photographer likes this kind of work, 
for several reasons. It gives him a good field in 
which to demonstrate his sense of realism, and, by 
showing originality in his arrangements, he adds 
to his standing as an artist. 

Once I traveled one hundred and forty miles to 
get a story of an old fisherman, a man who had 
yanked fifty-pound cats out of the river sixty 
years ago, and who had dozens of thrilling tussles 
with bigger fish that were stronger than he was. 
His story was all right, and the old fisherman 


looked the part; but he absolutely refused to 
stand before the camera until he went home, 
shaved and dolled himself up like a Mainstreet 
dude. In the picture, he looked like anything 
but a hardy son of a great river, and the story 
was practically spoiled. 

Along with the story of a small-town railroad- 
agent with a rather unusual career, we sent to the 
magazine a cabinet-photograph which the agent 
had selected from his album. It was a good, 
well-made picture of the conventional type—head 
and bust. But the editor wouldn’t have that sort 
of picture. He wanted the man in action. So I 
got him to come over to our town, wearing his 
service-cap and uniform, and he was _ photo- 
graphed on the freight-depet platform directing 
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operations. Then the story and the photograph 
went through all right. 

There never was a time, perhaps, when the 
crafts of printing and photography were so closely 
allied; but it is only within recent years that the 
small-town studio-man has been called into this 
very profitable department. True, he has been 
making photographs from time to time for pub- 
lication; but now correspondents and newspapers 
are constantly seeking his services to feature 
photographs. The Roach Studio, at Macon, 
Mo., the Frazer Studio at Hannibal, Mo., and 
the Anschutz Studio at Keokuk, Iowa, are good 
examples of small-town craftsmen who have gone 
bevond their studio-work and broken into print 
with their pictures by the interest and originality 
of their conception. 

The Roach studio dressed up an old darkey as 
town-crier, put a bell in his hand and photo- 
graphed him in action. It was such a remarkably 
interesting subject, that a score of papers printed 
it, and the manufacturers of Town Crier Flour 
ordered several of the photographs for advertis- 
ing-purposes. 

Another remarkable hit scored by the same 
studio was in making a photograph of a ninety- 
year-old traveling-salesman, pipe in mouth—a 
characteristic feature—hat tilted and a sample- 
case in hand, the old gentleman entering a store 
to sell a bill of goods. The photograph was so 
striking, that a daughter—supposed to be dead 
for many years—recognised her father. A happy 
reunion followed, and two well-known publishers 
of New York put on a campaign which resulted in 
the raising of a fund of $1,500 for the old salesman 
to make him more comfortable in the twilight of 
his life. That is what one well-made photograph 
did. The writer of this was delegated as ambas- 
sador to hand the $1,500 draft to the salesman, 
whose working-days are now over. 

A newspaper offered a prize for a good photo- 
graph of a large flock of geese. Many have tried 
such assignments, with only moderate results, 
because no one could ever induce a lot of geese to 
keep still for an appreciable fraction of a second. 
Miss Belle Johnson, of Monroe City, took a 
newspaper-man out to a farm that had 1500 
geese cackling on the domain, and by some skilful 
manipulation of her picture-box snapped the 
army of birds without a blur. “‘How on earth 
did you do it?” Miss Johnson was asked. “Oh, 


I bad a newspaper-man along,” she replied; “‘he 
had a soothing effect on the geese.” 

When an elephant which belonged to Billy 
Hall, the horse-and-wild-animal dealer of Lan- 
caster, Mo., broke out of its corral last summer 
and went on a rampage through southern Iowa, 
followed by a crowd of a thousand or more—at a 


safe distance—a man got a good photograph of 
the charging beast. 

“Brave boy,” said an admiring friend looking 
at the picture. ‘“‘Where were you?” “Up a 
tree,” replied the artist. 

The editor of a country weekly paper, in Mis- 
souri, discovered that he needed some money for 
Christmas. There was no time to get out a reg- 
ular Christmas edition, because it would involve 
too much writing and there would be a hazard as 
to the returns. So he hit upon a method that in 
his judgment was bound to win, though the main 
stockholders laughed at it. ‘“‘What is, man’s 
greatest weakness?”’, asked the editor of his asso- 
ciates around the council-board. ‘*To see him- 
self in print. The homelier he is, the more anxious 
he is to let the dear public see what he looks like. 
Now, isn’t that so?”’. They told him he could cut 
loose, and the blood would be on his own head. 
So it was announced in the Weekly Times that, 
just before the glad bells rang out for Christmas, 
the paper would publish the photographs of all 
the prominent citizens of the town. “Prom- 
inent!’’ That was the magic word. It took 
three clerks to receive and classify the photo- 
graphs. The butcher and the baker, as well as 
the candlestick-maker, made a grand rush to get 
in the Who’s Who edition. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the merchant, and the preacher were no 
less eager. They were prominent and well- 
known; so, of course, they also belonged and 
planked down their little five bucks each, thank- 
ing the editor for the chance. There wasn’t a 
thing but the photograph with a line under each. 
Two photo-studios, with increased forces, worked 
day and night on the job. The Who’s Who 
edition contained over fifty pages of pictures, and 
they were still coming in when the forms were 
closed on the last run. “‘How did you happen to 
light on such a successful idea?”, a stockholder 
asked the editor, Col. Joseph J. Heifner. “* Well,” 
smiled the editor, “once upon a time a paper 
printed my picture, and I thought that the editor 
was the smartest man I ever knew. Since then 
I’ve looked around a bit, and I’ve noticed that 
there never was a man, from boot-black to pres- 
ident, who wasn’t tickled to death to see his face 
in print.” 

That was many years ago, and all sorts of 
special editions have been published by the local 
newspapers since that time, some of much greater 
pretensions to typographic and literary art; but 
you ask today any man who was represented pic- 
torially in the Who’s Who edition, and he shows 
no manner of doubt in his belief that that was 
the finest specimen of journalistic enterprise ever 
issued from the press. Colonel Heifner hit the 
bullseye with his first shot. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Humor of a Trade-Name 


MUCH-DREADED, but not entirely un- 

foreseen, event has occurred—the meta- 
morphosis of a well-known photographic trade- 
name, Ciné. This comparatively recently adopted 
designation fell into evil hands not long ago and, 
corrupted, will be known to many, for a while 
at least, as “‘sign’’; so that we shall have so- 
called sign-cameras, sign-films, and the like. 
The term has met the deplorable fate of visé, café, 
chargé—words taken over from the French 
language, because there seemed to be no available 
English equivalents. These words, pronounced 
correctly with the final ‘‘e” properly sounded, had 
become so familiar to the reading public, that the 
daily ‘press considered it no longer necessary to 
include the accent over the last letter. It is 
needless to say that the compositors were cor- 
respondingly happy. But even in this incomplete 
form, educated persons did not fail to recognise 
them, or to pronounce them correctly. Others, 
however, not comprehending the sense in which 
these incomplete French words—English by 
adoption—were used, pronounced them as if 
they were English. The result was amusing 
to the ears of the knowing ones—indeed, ludi- 
crous in the case of “‘cafe”’ and ‘‘vise”’, which were 
pronounced by ignorant persons as if spelled 
“caife” and “vize”, respectively. 

The verbal fragment, ‘‘ciné’’, is the prefix of 
“cinéma’’, which is the initial constituent of the 
French cinématographe—a device similar to the 
bioscope and so called by Lumiére, its inventor 
—and was taken over by the English, who applied 
the convenient abbreviation to machines for mak- 
ing and projecting motion-pictures, but more par- 
ticularly to motion-picture theaters. “Cinéma” 
is the equivalent of our “movie”. A number 
of years ago, we explained in this department 
the origin of the French terms, cinématographe 
and cinématographie. The prefix ciné is derived 
from the Greek kineo (to move), cinéma cor- 
responding to the Greek kinema (motion). 
Having no “k” in his native alphabet, Lumiére 
used the letter “c”. Noticing the inconsistent 
appearance of the hastily adopted English terms, 
cinematograph, cinematography and cinema, 
English scholars introduced the more logical 
forms, kinematograph, kinematography and the 
abbreviated kinema. 


Puoto-Era MaGazinE adopted the term 
kinematograph and its several derivatives as 
long ago as 1909, and other publications later 
did the same. The trade-name, Kinamo, is 
commendable in that its initial letter is “k’’ and 
not “‘c”. Although the logical spelling of kinemat- 
ography and its derivatives is on the increase in 
this country, the French fragment, ciné, still 
survives. Its application to a deservedly popular 
motion-picture camera, and to corresponding 
accessories, is ascribed to its alluring brevity, or, 
possibly, to deference or courtesy for the French 
originator of the kinematograph. 

The calainity mentioned at the beginning of 
these remarks happened last spring. An in- 
habitant of Kansas who had attended a kinema 
production in his small town, was suddenly 
seized with a desire to acquire an outfit to enable 
him to make pictures of the kind he had seen. 
His newsdealer informed him that he had heard an 
amateur photographer mention a “Sign” caniera. 
Inquiry at the leading drug-store yielded the 
information that no such camera was on the 
market. Finally, the newsdealer sent the letter 
of inquiry to us. After a moment’s reflection, 
the mystery was solved. It was a ‘‘Cine” or, with 
the troublesome accent restored, a “Ciné” camera 
he was in search of. The correspondent was 
notified to this effect. Three weeks afterwards, 
we received the glad tidings that the inhabitant 
of a state in the Middle-West, who proved to be 
a wealthy cattle-raiser, was the proud owner of a 
Ciné-Kodak motion-picture camera—a “Sign” 
camera, as he insisted on calling it. Of course, 
there are workers who, familiar with photographic 
history and the French language, very properly 
give ciné its originally correct pronunciation; 
whereas others, innocent of linguistic propriety 
—and their name is legion—will quite naturally 
call it ‘“Sinnee” or “‘Signee’”’. The manufacturers 
of this admirable amateur “movie’’ camera may 
well say, “In hoc signo vinces’’. 


Wirn the approach of October and its gor- 
geous display of autumnal coloring, interest 
will be aroused in color-photography. The lure 
of this fascinating camera-work is the greater, 
because of its extreme simplicity in materials and 
manipulation, also the small expense involved. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-Era MaGazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
‘or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures, not returned, are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErRA MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Marines 


Closed June 30, 1924 


First Prize: Wm. T. Adderley. 
Second Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 
Third Prize: Ernest A. Marx. 


Honorable Mention: Hiromu Kira; Dr. K. Koike; 
M. Lopez; E. F. Peabody; W. H. Pote; W. A. Rowley; 
E. 5S. Smith; Wm. C. Verburgt; Ralph R. Weddell. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“*Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

“*Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
‘‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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FIRST PRIZE—MARINES 
A MOONLIGHT-EFFECT ADDERLEY 
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THE RESTLESS SEA 


LOUIS F. BUCHER 


SECOND PRIZE—MARINES 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue print of “A Moonlight-Effect” was appreci- 
ably darker than its present reproduction and, conse- 
quently, much more effective. It was its striking 
effect, its superb rendering of a lunar night, its appeal 
to the imagination and, withal, its impressive pictorial 
quality, which combined in winning for its author, 
Wm. T. Adderley, the first prize in our “Marines” 
competition. However, though the resulting halftone 
does not quite agree with the original print, it enables 
the discriminating beholder and experienced critic to 
appreciate the intentions of the artist and to give him 
credit for the successful pictorial design, the fine 
emotional quality and superb technique which dis- 
tinguish his effort. Many similar efforts have reached 
my desk, for inspection and criticism, in which the 
source of light with its long and narrow reflection was 
placed exactly in the middle of the picture-area, almost 
dividing it in vertical halves—a solecism in pictorial 
art. I remember but one of these moonlight-effects 
in which the above-mentioned fault failed to offend 
the critical eye. It was successfully neutralised by 
adjacent objects of a picturesque character, the com- 
bined effect captivating the beholder by its artistry 
and beauty. In the present instance the artist avoided 
a common error. On the other hand, his picture 
would be improved by the removal of the immediate 
foreground, which would reduce the number of hori- 
zontal masses to three—and thus give greater simplic- 
ity and beauty to his design. 

Data: Kootenay Bay, British Columbia; August 
25, 1923; 8 p.M.; moonlight; 4 x 5 view-camera; 814-inch 
Paragon Ilex; stop, F/4.5; 16 seconds; Seed Ortho. 


Non-Halation Plate; Eastman’s Special Developer; 


print, Artura Carbon Black, 7144 x 1034; Amidol. 
“The Restless Sea” is a sterling marine—honest 
and straightforward. Although one of numerous simi- 
lar views of the rockbound coast of Massachusetts, 
near Gloucester, it has—no, not an “intriguing”, but a 
sincere, honest appeal, a distinct pictorial design and a 
delightful technique. These qualities endear it to 
me. The student may observe that the chief place 
of interest is situated in the upper left part of the view— 
the rocks with the white, foamy waters at their base. 
This group of objects is balanced unostentatiously by 
several splashes of white at the right. The required 
base for our picture is provided by a curving line of 
rocks in the immediate foreground. Instead of being 
black—underexposed, as is often the case in similar 
views—this rocky mass has gradation and character; 
and yet the foreground is sufficiently low in key to 
sustain the combined areas of water and rock above it. 
Data: Made near Gloucester, Massachusetts; Sep- 
tember, 1923; 2 p.m.; good light; Ansco Vest-Pocket 
Camera (214 x 314); lens at F/16; 1/50 second; Kodak 
roll-film M.Q.; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 
“Spindrift” appears to be an optical illusion—unless 
the photographer held the camera in such a way as to 
obtain the effect here portrayed. As the proportions 
of the enlarged print submitted correspond very nearly 
to those of the negative directly yielded by the artist’s 
camera, it follows that it could not have been trimmed 
to suit a possible caprice of the camerist, viz., to pro- 
duce a supremely spectacular effect. If the picture 
is viewed so that the waterline is horizontal, the craft 
will appear to be nearly on an even keel. She probably 
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SPINDRIFT 


ERNEST A. MARX 


THIRD PRIZE—MARINES 


is righting herself on the return from a roll to port, to 
which theory the “spindrift’” would give support. 
Made by design or carelessness, the picture with its 
oblique waterline certainly is stirringly interesting. 
Having crossed the Atlantic many times, I am tolerably 
familiar with the behavior of ocean-liners in a rough 
sea; but not knowing the character of the present 
craft, nor the precise conditions, I will not commit 
myself definitely lest I get into “deep water”. The 
print entered by Mr. Marx is vigorous and spirited 
in quality. The pictorial design is creditable, the 
balance of parts being accomplished with ease and 
certainty. The spirit of the sea is the dominating note, 
however, of this engaging marine. 

Data: Made while on the Atlantic Ocean. March 
20, 1924; brilliant sunlight; 3A Folding Kodak (344 x 
514); B. & L. R.R. lens; stop, U.S. 16.; 1/100 second; 
Eastman N. C. roll-film; metol-hydro; original negative 
enlarged with Kodak Enlarging Camera; in order to 
prevent camera and lens from getting wet, a towel 
was wound around the former. 

Witrrep A. Frencu. 


War on Bromoil 


ANOTHER battle royal, rather more amusing than 
some of them, took place in the Pictorial Group of the 
Royal Photographic Society on the recent evening which 
was given up to a (carefully prepared) “impromptu” 
on the subject bv Mr. F. C. Tilney. The subject, it 
goes without saying, was the eternal one of control. 
Mr. Luboshez said that on a recent occasion at the 
London Camera Club, a painter who knew nothing of 
photography, to whom the terms “straight” or “con- 
trolled’”” would have been meaningless, was asked to 
criticise the exhibition-prints. In every instance he 
condemned the bromoils, without knowing that they 
were bromoils, and if he picked out anything which 
especially elicited his admiration it proved to be an 
instance of straightforward photography, microscop- 
ically sharp. The bromoil, of course, had its valiant 
defenders. The Amateur Photographer. 


Glycerine and Permanence 


THE use of a final weak solution of glycerine to 
cause unmounted prints to remain flat is a practice 
which we have often condemned, since it is one which 
is exceedingly likely to lead to fading of the prints. 
The object of the glycerine, says The British Journal, 
is to prevent the bone-dry condition of a print which 
leads to its curled condition, due to the contraction 
of the gelatine-coating. But the very presence of a 
minute quantity of glycerine in the emulsion-coating 
represents also so much moisture in the gelatine. In 
other words, the use of the glycerine-bath is an infallible 
means of keeping prints in the worst condition, so far as 
the permanence of the silver-image is concerned. We 
have known of cases where a large number of un- 
mounted plate-marked prints which had been treated 
with glycerine to ensure flatness had faded almost to 
invisibility in a few years. In exceptionally dry con- 
ditions of storage, the effect of the glycerine may not 
make itself felt; but where moisture is available, as it 
most commonly is, the glycerine attracts it to the pores 
of the gelatine to a greater extent than would occur if 
the prints had not been treated with this hygroscopic 
substance. 


Foggy Lenses 


THESE are often the cause of monotonous and 
diffused prints and enlargements. No one should buy 
an apparatus without examining it, be it never so 
hastily, to assure oneself that the lenses and other 
parts are in proper condition. Frequently the lenses 
in cameras and enlarging-apparatus are found badly 
fogged, apparently by varnish that has been applied 
to the mounting. The purchaser should always con- 
sider the possibility of fog on the interior surfaces of 
the lenses and be given directions for its removal; 7.¢., 
how to unscrew the different combinations and that 
no hard or dirty rag be used, but a piece of clean, 
white linen, and that the parts are screwed together 
again exactly as before.—Exchange. 
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NOILNAN GWIAVHONOH 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


Advanced Competition 
Architectural Subjects 
Closes October 31, 1924 


One of the advantages offered the contributors to 
the Architectural Competition is that the subjects 
will not move or run away. There may be obstacles 
to overcome, but motion is not one of them. Last 
month we considered Summer Sports which offered 
life, action and excitement; this month we have quieted 
down and give the worker a splendid opportunity to 
make pictures carefully and with due regard to every 
detail of composition. It is very satisfying and encour- 
aging to note the real interest that is shown in our 
monthly competitions. As I have said elsewhere, 
the Editors of PHoto-ErRA MaAGazine conduct these 
competitions with the desire to encourage and to 
stimulate workers to make the most of the art and 
science of photography. We are eager to help every 
reader «to become successful photographically. To 
that end, we maintain high standards and, at times, 
we may appear to be hypercritical; but we are making 
a sincere effort to convince the amateur and professional 
photographer that only the best thought, effort and 
workmanship will enable him to obtain the greatest 
benefit from photography. 

In all photography, there is no subject that requires 
such attention to light and shade, to point of view 
and to treatment, as architectural photography. 
Moreover, there is a certain amount of responsibility 
associated with architectural photography in the sense 
that the camerist is trying to perpetuate pictorially 
some of the highest intellectual and beautiful expres- 
sions of the architect. A beautiful building—and 
there are many in nearly every city and town—is as 
much a work of art as a beautiful painting or photo- 
graph; and, when the worker attempts to photograph 
such a building, let him not forget to retain every line 
as the architect intended it should be—otherwise, the 
picture may not be even a record-photograph. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, church, 
commercial and government buildings are acceptable. 
The purpose is to have workers confine themselves to 
subjects that represent architecture. An old farm- 
house may prove to be an excellent example of Colonial 
architecture and thus would be welcome to the jury. 
Buildings in towns and villages are as promising sub- 
jects as those in large cities. A Colonial town-hall or 
a library in a New England village may be made as 
picturesque as an old Spanish monastery in California. 
The tremendous sky-scrapers of New York City are a 
constant invitation, by day and by night, to the in- 
telligent worker. My object in mentioning these sub- 
jects, indiscriminately, is to convey the idea that any 
building that possesses pronounced architectural in- 
terest and beauty is a suitable subject for this com- 
petition. The point to remember is, to select some bit 
of architecture that makes a strong appeal and to photo- 
graph it in preference to another bit that is appar- 
ently lifeless and cold. 

One of the most important preliminary steps in the 
photography of all architectural subjects is a thorough 
study of every promising point of view. There will 


always be one point from which the best result may be 
obtained. As soon as this has been determined, a 
careful study of light and shade should be made. 
After many unsuccessful attempts “to get things just 
right”, the camerist may find that by night his sub- 
ject becomes alive with the very effect that he cannot 
obtain by daylight. Often, an artfully concealed 
street-lamp works wonders.‘ In some cases, light 
from within the building enables the camerist to obtain 
the desired effect. Whenever possible, it is well to 
make the picture tell a story. Moreover, the worker 
who can get away from a purely commercial repro- 
duction is to be praised. Of course, many subjects are 
without even the semblance of a story; but there are 
likewise many that combine architectural beauty 
with artistic and spiritual feeling. There is an old 
adage that is particularly applicable to architectural 
photography: “Do not .bite off more than you can 
chew.” If a beautiful fagade is preferable to the picture 
of an entire building—photograph the fagade and let 
another camerist attempt the entire building. There 
are many buildings that are so situated that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to include their entire length or breadth 
on the plate or film. Even by using a wide-angle lens, 
the desired result is not to be obtained. In such cases, 
the intelligent worker will confine himself to a part of 
the building that will lend itself to the best advantage. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than 
a high tower, standing either alone or as part of a 
building. At the same time, there are few more dif- 
ficult subjects to photograph . Unless the camera is 
equipped with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing- 
back, it may be well to seek other subjects; for a tower 
that is not plumb, or one that is distorted, will be 
rejected at once by the jury. In some cases, the cam- 
erist may be fortunate enough to obtain the desired 
result at some distance from the subject by using a 
telephoto-attachment. The worker should always re- 
member that the plate or film must be absolutely 
parallel to the upright lines of the building to be photo- 
graphed, otherwise the subject will appear larger at 
the top or bottom or vice versa—according to the direc- 
tion of the camera, upward or downward. Attention 
to this is advisable also when photographing from a 
housetop or a window. The use of wide-angle lenses 
is often necessary, although their use should be cur- 
tailed as much as possible in order to avoid distorted 
perspective. It is preferable to get far enough away to 
make the use of a wide-angle lens unnecessary. True 
enough, this is not always possible. However, it may 
be seen readily that architectural photography involves 
much technical and artistic skill; and that personal 
initiative is no small factor to obtain results. 

Perhaps in no branch of photography is the ques- 
tion of exposure of greater importance than it is with 
regard to making pictures of buildings. Experienced 
workers know that a white marble building requires 
less exposure than one made of red sandstone, even 
though both buildings are lighted by bright sunlight. 
Likewise, it should be remembered that deep shadows 
underneath porticos and doorways require more expo- 
sure, despite the fact that the sun may be shining 
brightly outside. The old maxim to expose for the 
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BY THE WATER’S EDGE 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


shadows is very much in force with regard to archi- 
tectural photography. In all cases, careful attention 
should be given to the material of which a building is 
constructed, particularly with regard to the color of 
the entrances, fagades, porticos and other parts of the 
building that differ in color from the main building. 
Since colors may be photographed to greater or lesser 
advantage, it may be seen that a white building with 
green trimmings would require different treatment from 
a red building with white trimmings. These little 
points may appear to be superfluous; but successful 
architectural photography takes these very details into 
strict account. Needless to say, a reliable exposure- 
meter, color-screen, tripod and orthochromatic plates 
and films are essential to success. Of course, excel- 
lent photographs are made without these accessories; 
but the chances of success are better if the camerist 
is equipped properly. 

s I have said so many times, it is the successful 
worker that gets the most out of photography. To 
make a success of it, there must be plenty of hard work 
and enthusiasm on the part of the camerist. Take my 
word for it, it pays to give one’s very best. The re- 
turns in awards, honors and fame will take care of 
themselves. Above all, let the picture be simple and 


DR. K. KOIKE 


truthful. There has been much striving for effect at 
the expense of simplicity. Let us remember a famous 
art-critic’s definition of a great picture—one that both 
a trained connoisseur and a humble peasant can 
understand and enjoy. After all, are we making 
pictures for the selected few or fo bring pleasure to 
all who may see our work? Is not the picture which 
delights all a greater success than the one which pleases 
a small group? 

Although of late there seems to be a tendency to do 
something spectacular rather than to continue along 
more conservative lines, it is the picture of quiet 
strength and beauty that lives longest. The gay 
white lights of New York, London, Paris or Cairo 
attract us for a time, but, after all, the old, oil reading- 
lamp at home is best and dearest. There are photo- 
graphic fundamentals and one of these is that the 
bizarre will never outlive simplicity, sweetness and 
truthfulness in pictorial expression. The garish may 
have its day, but in the end we come back, like tired 
children, to enjoy the comforting and satisfying glow 
of the old oil-lamp with its sturdy simplicity and 
strength. Let us have pictures that live and with 
which we can live in contentment and enjoyment. 

A. H. Brarps.ey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PxHoto-Era MaGazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is ‘“Miscellaneous”’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era Macazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1924 


First Prize: Joseph Hamersky. 
Second Prize: S. Horino. 


Honorable Mention: Frank R. Ellis; Henry A. Lyner; 
Ronald R. Mills; Elmer P. Trevors. 


What Did You Get Out of It? 


ALTHOUGH the vacation-days are not yet entirely 
over, many are returning to the cities from the seashore 
and the mountains to resume their places in the business 
or professional world. It may be assumed that among 
these thousands there are many beginners in photo- 
graphy. Perhaps it has been their first season with 
a camera. Needless to say, they are eager to have 
their films or plates developed as quickly as possible, 
if they have not already had their photo-finishing 
done. Whether the photo-finishing is done before 
or after the return to the city, the important thing 
is to consider what these beginners got out of their 
photographic experience of the summer. 

It might be well to point out that most beginners 
have certain standards upon which they base the 
failure or success of their own camera-activities. For 
example, some are entirely satisfied if anything at all 
appears in the finished print. That the picture is 
underexposed, flat and without detail makes no dif- 
ference at all. Another likes contrast and each print 
must be a harsh black-and-white to be considered 
satisfactory. Still another wishes all his pictures 
finished in sepia, irrespective of whether the subject 
is suited to a sepia or not. In fact, one beginner of 
my acquaintance maintained firmly that a blueprint 
was the most pleasing picture and he had all his prints 
made on ferroprussiate paper. Many have no contact 
prints made at all, but insist that every picture be 
made into an enlargement regardless of the quality 
of the original negative. So much for the technical 
point of view. 

When it comes to the matter of composition and the 
making of a truly artistic picture, the average beginner 
has ideas of his own which are interesting, to say the 
least. To him, a telegraph-pole growing out of a 
young lady’s head is entirely within keeping; or the 
parallel lines of a clapboarded house behind an outdoor 
group disturb him not at all. When it comes to 
views, he ignores the lines of telegraph-wires which 
cut across the sky-line or the large stone in the fore- 
ground which is greatly out of focus. Then, too, his 
pictures of family and friends are such as to cause 
the experienced amateur to wince. Nevertheless, the 
beginner and his friends appear to be very happy and 
entirely satisfied with the first season of photography— 
or it may be the third season! 

It might be said that to make a few suggestions to 
the beginner would tend to rob him of his pleasure 
and satisfaction. If he gets the sort of pictures which 
he likes, why make him unhappy or discouraged by 
showing him how poor they really are, technically 
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WHERE QUIET REIGNS 


JOSEPH HAMERSKY 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


and artistically? Well, suppose that nothing is said 
and no suggestions for improvement are made, is it 
really a kindness to the beginner? Sooner or later 
he will become aware of his true status as a photo- 
grapher; and then his feelings may be hurt more 
deeply than through a few words of friendly counsel. 
The average beginner is happy in the error of his 
photographic ways, not because he is happier in doing 
poor work, but simply because he does not know how 
to be happy and do good work as well. 

It goes without saying that whatever suggestions 
are made to a beginner, who sincerely believes himself 
to be making splendid progress when he is not, should 
be made without offense and in a spirit of true, friendly 
interest. Obviously, to look over a batch of poor 
prints, call them wretched to the maker’s face and 
assume an air of superiority is not the way to help 
any beginner to make progress. He should be given 
credit for every good point to be found in his pictures, 
then a few kindly words of suggestion for improvement 
will not hurt, but rather stimulate to greater effort. 

The intelligent beginner who has made up his mind 
to get from photography all that there is in it, will 
need no friendly criticism at the end of the vacation- 
season. In all probability, he will have one or more 
good books on composition and pictorial photography. 
He will have read enough in some photographic text- 
book to know that certain pictures look well in sepia 
and that others do not; that some negatives make 
better enlargements than others; and that blue-print 
paper is not adapted to all pictures. When he examines 
the negative in which the telegraph-pole is growing 
out of the young lady’s head, he will criticise himself 
for such carelessness; and, no doubt, recall that by 
moving the girl or the camera a few feet, he could 


have produced a satisfactory background. On a fall 
or winter evening such a beginner will sit down with 
his collection of pictures on the table before him and 
he will go through the collection slowly and carefully. 
He will apply all the technical and artistic knowledge 
he possesses in eliminating those pictures which do 
him no credit and retaining those which represent 
his best efforts. To be sure, there may be some neg- 
atives which, although poor, are all that could ever 
be had of a scene ora person. A special file of such 
pictures should be kept; but all others which are out- 
of-focus, underexposed, poorly lighted, badly composed, 
spotted or damaged, should be destroyed. There is 
no advantage in keeping a large collection of negatives 
which will not make good prints and which are not 
worth filing properly. Moreover, most of us feel that it is 
no great pleasure to have our photographic failures kept 
within reach. Often, they appear at unwelcome times. 

Therefore, when the beginner gets back to his home 
after the vacation-season, let him take the time to find 
out just what he got out of his photographic work. 
If he made consistent progress, obtained good pictures, 
learned much about exposure, light and shutter- 
speeds, he may feel justly that he made a success of 
his photography. There is no reason that most 
beginners should not feel that their season was a 
success. There will be some who will get nothing 
out of it. This is true of other lines of human activity. 
However, I am very sure that those who will be honest 
with themselves and go over their summer’s photo- 
graphic work will find that it did pay large dividends 
in recreation, increased appreciation of the beautiful 
and a desire to make further progress in the most 
fascinating hobby or profession of the day. 

A. H. BrarpDsLey. 
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THE WOODEN BRIDGE 
SECOND 


Beginners’ Competition 


For a beginner to accomplish the result entirely 
with the aid of his own personal efforts, as shown in 
“Where Quiet Reigns”, merits high praise. To be sure, 
the picture is not a flawless composition. This is 
evident by the featureless sky, the needless intro- 
duction of a human figure and the stiff, symmetrical 
arrangément of the principal objects—tree and cow, 
tree and figure. Nevertheless, the view gives a degree 
of pleasure because of the character of the subject, 
the impression of quiet it conveys and the appro- 
priately simple treatment of the maker's pictorial 
conception. The technique is all that could reasonably 
be wished and the values and the perspective are 
unusually good. The camerist could have chosen a 
more favorable view-point—one which would place 
the cow a trifle nearer the center and away from the 
large tree at the left; the boy, seemingly in the 
attitude of contemplation—or, maybe, he is guarding 
the grazing cow—could be easily spared, and the group 
of cattle, at the right, might be less insistent. These 
are comparative trifles, which are not likely to be 
repeated by the budding artist in his future landscapes. 
The print, an enlargement, was exceptionally pleasing 
in tone. 

Data: Scene at East Saugus, Mass.; June, 11 A.M., 
hazy sunlight; folding camera (314 x 514); R. Orthogr.; 
8-inch; stop, U. S. 8; 1/25-second; Wellington Anti- 
Screen Plate; M. Q., in tray; Wellington Ordinary 
Bromide. 

In “The Wooden Bridge” one notices delightful 
pictorial characteristics. It is withal a pleasing com- 
position, well spaced and not overcrowded with objects. 
The water is particularly attractive; so is its tonal 
quality. The sky is just interesting enough, and does 
not overpower the rest of the picture. A pity that the 


principal objects—the bridge and the background— 
are black and featureless—a fault that could have 
been overcome by a little longer exposure. 


By direct- 


S. HORINO 
PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


ing the camera more to the right, if possible, the ugly 
part of the bridge, at the extreme left, could have 
been omitted. 

Data: Scene not far from Tacoma, Washington; 
May 10, 5 p.m.; Graflex (314 x 514); B. & L. Tessar Ic 
lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/50 second; Eastman N. C. roll-film; 
tank-developed. Wirrep A. Frencu. 


Photographic Whys 


Why should developers, as much as possible, be 
kept in full bottles? 

Because the air in the bottles above the solution 
has a deteriorating effect on the developing-agent 
and its preservation. It is, therefore, recommended 
to raise the surface of the solution in the free space 
above it by putting clean glass beads in the bottle, 
or by using smaller bottles, so that all the developer 
may be used each time. 


Why should the tray be rocked gently while develop- 
ing? 

Because if it is rocked violently the developer is 
brought into needless contact with the air, which 
causes a loss of its developing properties. 


Why should we, when preparing developing-formulas, 
if sulphite in crystals is employed, use double the 
quantity that we do when using dry sulphite? 

Because when weighing the crystals of sulphite we 
also weigh the water of crystallisation contained in 
them, but there is no water in the dry sulphite. The 
water in the crystals amounts to about half their 
weight and, therefore, only half the weight of dry 
sulphite is needed. 


Why do developers keep better in the dark? 

Because most of the substances used in the developing- 
solutions are precipitated when exposed to the action 
of the light, and this affects their developing-power. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Reducing Overexposed Plates 


As a general rule, developers are so compounded 
that they will give good results only when the plates 
are correctly exposed. When exposed too long, the 
image appears in a few seconds and develops very 
rapidly, so that the final result is a gray negative with- 
out contrasts. In such a case, it is well to know some 
means to remove the fog and to bring the negative to a 
normal condition. 

When the negative is fixed and washed, it is placed 
in an ordinary bichromate of mercury bleacher until 
it has turned completely white; then wash carefully 
and immerse in the following bath: 


Sodium sulphite crystals................... 10 


Leave the negative in this until it becomes quite 
black again. The metol in this bath prevents the 
negative from losing strength in the fixing-bath which 
follows after washing, which is the case when ammonia 
or sodium sulphite alone is used for blackening the 
negative. Wash the plate again and reduce with 
Farmer’s solution. Watch the progress of the reducer 
on the negative and when it has reached the desired 
density wash again and dry it. This method may 
be applied also to overexposed diapositives with good 
results. Photographie Moderne. 


The First Anastigmat 


Ir is interesting to note that Dr. von Rohr has been 
able to trace Piazzi Smyth’s anastigmatic combination 
of the Petzval portrait-lens with a plano-concave as 
far back as 1866. We had hitherto thought that the 
earliest mention of this method of obtaining correction 
of oblique rays over a flat field was in the “B. J. Al- 
manac”’ of 1874, on page 43 of which is a description 
of the device accompanied by a clear statement of 
its purpose and of the practical benefits to follow from 
it. At any rate, it is pleasant to have the confirmation 
of such a meticulously accurate historian as Dr. von 
Rohr that the former Astronomer-Royal for Scotland 
was the first to make a lens, or more correctly a lens- 
system, in which both spherical aberration and astig- 
matism were eliminated over a flat field. It would 
seem that one must look upon Piazzi Smyth as the 
father of the anastigmat as well as of the vest-pocket 
camera. The two in his line of thought went together, 
for his aim was the very practical one of getting a lens 
which at a very large aperture would give microscop- 
ically fine definition. Thus his paper in the 1874 
“Almanac” ends by looking forward to “instantaneous 
photography on flat plates with definition, detail, and 
development so good over their whole surfaces as to 
allow either the entire picture or any special part of the 
same to be magnified in the copying camera to ten 
or twenty times the size of the original negative, either 
for lantern-exhibition or paper-publication”. In 1874, 
when photography was all direct on large plates, that 
was a very clear conception of what would be accom- 
plished by the lenses to come. The British Journal. 


To Improve Foggy Negatives 


ReEptyinG to a correspondent who asked how to 
strengthen thin, foggy negatives, Photographische 
Rundschau advises as follows: ‘In strengthening such 
thin negatives we must also remove the fog. If we do 
the clearing first we run the risk of the coating being 
too strongly affected and of removing along with the 
fog some of the details of the negative. Potassium 
ferricyanide reducer is generally employed for this 
purpose and the reducing must be done with great 
care. The plate is first bleached in a bichloride of 
mercury solution, which is followed by 15 minutes’ 
washing and redeveloping with a solution of 25 grammes 
of sodium sulphite and 2.5 grammes of metol in 500 
cem. of distilled water. The bleaching is to be con- 
tinued till the image shows on the back and the plate 
is then washed thoroughly, after which the fog is 
corrected in a bath of water 8 ounces, potassium 
bichromate 4 grains, sulphuric acid 4 minims. This 
acts slowly and can be watched till the desired clearness 
is obtained. Finally, wash thoroughly.” 


Washing Negatives 


AFTER washing, every negative should be gently but 
thoroughly rubbed under the faucet, in order to remove 
any sediment that may have become attached to the 
coating during the operation. The rubbing may be 
done with the ball of the hand or even with the tips of 
the fingers, but a clean wad of surgeon’s cotton is per- 
haps better. With films it is well, instead of rubbing, to 
use water slightly acidified with a few drops of acetic or 
muriatic acid, which will dissolve and clear off any 
deposit, which usually consists of carbonate of lime. 
If the rubbing or acid-water is neglected the print is apt 
to be full of pinholes. When dry, a negative that has 
not been treated as above recommended will feel rough 
on the coated side, while one that has been rubbed off 
will feel perfectly smooth. Camera (Switzerland). 


How to Avoid Skin Poisoning 


For twenty years I have been reading occasional 
articles on the subject which appears in the April 
number of PHoro-ErRA MaGazine, under the title 
“Protection “Against Skin Poisoning’. Here’s my 
remedy. Never put your hands in the developer. I 
am only an amateur of the kitchen-sink or bathroom 
variety who buys his acid hypo in pound packages 
and his ready-made developers in paper-tubes, little 
knowing or caring what is in them; but I keep my 
hands dry and clean when developing prints. Slender, 
smooth-pointed pliers serve to slide the exposed paper 
into the developer, knock off air-bubbles, if any form, 
then lift the paper in and out of the rinsing-bath 
and drop it into the fixing-bath. Can you beat it? 
In the April number William L. Woodburn says, in 
“A Story of Dirt’: ‘““The purest chemical in the wrong 
place is Dirt—nothing more, nothing less.” Of all 
the wrong places for misplaced chemicals, fingers are 
the worst! E. F. Peasopy. 
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Removal of Hypo from Photographic Prints 


THE difficulty of by washing the hypo- 
sulphite of soda used in fixing photographic prints 
is well known, ‘and the chief reason for this is that the 
fixing-soda is absorbed by the fibers of the paper. It 
occurred to M. Charriou that the hypo might be got 
rid of by the help of another salt of identical function 
and possessing an equivalent value to that of the 
hyposulphite. Upon experimenting he found that 

ium bicarbonate and ammonium bicarbonate 
possessed the desired property and worked success- 
fully. He immersed several pieces of bromide paper 
in a 20 per cent. solution of hyposulphite for one hour, 
then allowed them to drip off and rinsed them in water 
for ten minutes; they were then placed for 15 minutes 
in a series of trays containing a 5-per-cent. solution of 
sodium bicarbonate. After removing them from the 
last tray the pieces were dried between sheets of blotting- 
paper. On analysing the pieces after the first bath of 
bicarbonate, he found that there still remained 0.0009 
of a gramme of hypo in the bromide paper; after the 
second bath, 0.0005 of a gramme; after the third, 
0.00035 of a gramme; and after the fourth only barely 
recognisable traces. Tests with ammonium bicar- 
bonate gave similar results. The elimination of the 
hypo is therefore effected much quicker and more 
completely than by simple washing. 

Bulletin de la Société Photographique Frangaise. 
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Time to Fix Developing-Papers 


Messrs. Lumiire and Seyewetz recently made a 
series of experiments to determine the time necessary 
to fix properly prints on developing-papers. They 
found, first, that the least time required for a 5x7 
sheet in a 20 per cent. bath of hypo without any other 
addition, at a temperature of 64 to 68 degrees Fahr., 
took in most cases from 15 to 20 seconds. Second, 
that the addition of sodium sulphite in the usual 
proportion, either alone or mixed with chrome-alum, 
required double the time needed for a pure hyposul- 
phite bath. Third, if a series of prints are fixed in the 
same bath, the time is increased, though slightly, from 
the first to the twentieth. Fourth, with between 7 
and 20 per cent. of hypo the time of fixing remains 
about the same. On the other hand, if the solution 
contains 40 per cent. the time is considerably increased. 
Fifth, the time changes in an inverse ratio to the 
temperature of the bath: at 86 degrees it takes only 
one-fourth as long as at 50 degrees. Sixth, the addition 
of ammonium chloride to the bath does not shorten 
the time for fixing papers as it does for plates, whatever 
may be the strength of the fixing-bath or of the ammo- 
nium-chloride solution. If a 20 per cent. solution of 
hypo is used to which is added 20 per cent. of com- 
mercial solution of sodium bisulphite, whether chrome- 
alum is added or not, at a temperature of 64 to 68 
degrees, the silver-haloid will be entirely removed 
from the coating in three minutes, even if the bath 
is almost exhausted. Photo-Revue. 


Water-Stains on Negatives 


First try to remove them by washing several times 
and slow drying. If this has no effect, bleach the 
negative with the following solution: water 4 ounces, 
potassium bichromate 30 grains, muriatic acid 25 
drops. This colors the plate yellow; then wash in 
six changes of water and redevelop with an alkaline 
developer. Unsuccessful sulphur-toned prints may be 
restored to black by the above method. Exchange. 


axswers TO ovenies 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
— 


A. P. M.—Will Cadby’s article, ‘‘Children 
in the Snow’’, appeared in the February, 1921, 
issue of PHoro-Era Magazine. He gives several 
observations regarding the proper exposure and 
development of the plates. It would be well worth 
reading if you want to make snow-pictures next winter. 

W. E.D.—The actinic value of moonlight 
was figured out and published in Kodakery some years 
ago. The value given for the full moon as compared 
with bright sunlight was given as 1/600,000. In other 
words, to obtain a picture by moonlight the exposure 
would have to be 600,000 times as long as by sunlight. 
This was explained more fully on page 212 of the April, 
1921, issue of this magazine. 

A. &. B.—**Recomposing Photographs by 
Enlargement”’, an article by Phil M. Riley, in 
the February, 1922, issue of this magazine, will be of 
great help to you in obtaining the most from your 
pictures. He shows how pictures may be made from 
parts of other pictures by use of the enlarger, and the 
examples shown in the article will explain themselves. 
We can supply the issue for 25 cents. 

W.L.L.—To introduce clouds in photo- 
graphs is not a hard task. Read the article in the 
December, 1922, Pooro-Era Macazine, “Introducing 
Clouds in Photographs’, by E. M. Barker. It gives 
full directions for the process, with illustrations of the 
screen used to do the diffusing where the two negatives 
come together. 

P. L. K.—The proportion of film and plates 
used in photography: is, naturally, almost im- 
possible to determine. However, a study of the data 
used in the department “Our Illustrations” for a num- 
ber of months at a time last year, showed that the 
pictures used in Puoto-Era MAGaAzIne were about 
evenly divided, 49% being on plates, and 51% on film. 
We had expected a greater difference than that our- 
selves, but from the conversations we have had with 
different photographers we find that for pictures that 
have to be carefully focused the plate is considered the 
best. However, the convenience of the film has done 
a great dea] toward making it popular. 


To Obtain a Blood-red Tone 
on Developing-Paper 


Wass the prints in four different waters and fifteen 
minutes before using prepare the following bath: 


250 ce. 8 ounces 
Sodium phosphate......... 2 grammes _ 55 grains 
Gold chloride (1 per cent. sol.) 6 ce. 2 drams 


Treat one print at a time and remove it from the bath 
as soon as the tone changes, which will be in a few 
seconds. Then immerse in a 12 per cent. hypo-bath 
for 4 minutes; wash and repeat the fixing in a fresh 
12 per cent. hypo-bath for 4 minutes more. Wash 
copiously. Exchange. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


A CANAAN DOORWAY 


JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MaGAzINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuts picture is not simply a bit of western scenery 
uniquely recorded. As an expression of its title, it 
harks back to frontier-days when the pathmakers of 
civilisation faced danger on every side and a watchful 
eye was needed to guard against surprise. 

It represents a high ideal characterised by a novelty 
of design, a mark of progress in pictorial art. True to 
the traditions of the conventional in balance and 
composition, it compels attention by its wide departure 
from the structural detail of the commonplace. Masses 
of tone of a telling quality make for simplicity, and 
there are no distracting features to mar its unity. 

In questioning the fulness of its artistic achievement, 
due scope must be granted the author to infuse his own 


genius, provided that he does not transgress certain 
scientific laws which underlie the art. 

This picture is a tree-framed perspective and with its 
title demands supportive treatment in environment 
and construction. The marginal feature—the tree 
and foliage at the base—by reason of its extreme 
contrast and silhouettes, without depth—does not 
contribute to perspective. What lies beyond the cliff, 
is left to the imagination. Tonal shading of the surface 
—whatever it may be—and a receding sky, illumined at 
the horizon and darkening above, with clouds, would 
give needed depth. 

Summing up—the scale of tone-gradations is too 
long for the number of planes, and too abrupt to render 
the theme correctly. These suggestions stand for 
sincerity and not mere embellishment. 

J. W. Aparr. 


In this picture we see employed the familiar device 
of a near-by object to suggest the distance of the 
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A FAR WESTERN OUTPOST 


E. H. SKINNER 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


background. But to be effective, the near-by object 
must be distinct, while the middle-distance and the 
far-off objects fade in distinctness—thus producing 
the effect which nearness and distance have on the 
human eye. 

In this picture, unfortunately, the trees in the fore- 
ground are decidedly indistinct, and the cliff, or what- 
ever it is, on the opposite side of the stream, has an 
unconvincing indefiniteness and flatness that seem 
not to accord with actuality. The stream in the centre 
of the picture seems to be flowing towards the left 
and, somehow, you get the impression that the body 
of water beyond is inclined towards us, assuming that 
the indistinct dark horizontal streak is a shore. Is 
the background water or a cloud? It ought to be 
water, but it is arguable that it is a cloud. 

Then again, the masses of land and water are ill 
arranged—criss-cross, as it were. One feels that he 
should like to cut away those bushes at the foot of the 
trees so as to be able to see something worth while. 
The effect is irritating. The bush at the right seems 
to be pasted against the opposite cliff, so false is the 
aerial perspective. 

No data are given; but I suspect a short-focus lens, 
under-exposure and over-development. However that 
may be, the composition is unfortunate. 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue function of criticism is to point out faults and 
the remedies for them, that they may be avoided, and 


to call attention to excellences that they may be 
repeated. On the principle of saving the best for a 
happy ending, let us first examine the indicated faults. 

The gravest fault appears to be the technical one of 
under-exposure. Technical excellence, which is desir- 
able for souvenirs and record-work, is absolutely 
essential to the pictorial. Whatever the cause, the tree 
and foliage are too black and blank. They are too 
prominent and occupy too much of the picture-space 
to permit of such lack of roundness and texture and 
such a cut-out-of-black-paper-and-pasted-on appear- 
ance. The rest of the picture contradicts this evening 
silhouette effect. It indicates a misty day not unusual 
on the Pacific Coast, where most likely this picture was 
made. At such times, the light is diffused and uniform. 
Full exposure and soft development would have avoided 
this effect. 

The composition is poor in two particulars: If the 
tree is the principal object—as indicated by the titlhe— 
then it is not in the proper relation to the picture-space. 
Furthermore, it should be shown completely or, at 
least, more nearly so. 

This leads us to surmise that the picture was made 
first and the title evolved later. Unfortunately, the 
absence of any detail of structure, the trimmed look, 
and the wrong position disqualify this blank mass for 
the importance of the principal object. We think it 
much more likely that the tree was intended merely 
for the familiar foreground device to render distance, 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


In “The Dancer’—which embellishes the front- 
cover and is also the frontispiece, this month—the 
reader beholds a masterpiece in pictorial composition. 
It is the work of one of America’s professional master- 
photographers—a thorough artist. Mr. Muray’s 
work in genre, portraiture and _portrait-character- 
isation is too well known to require extended reference 
from me. This essay in genre-photography represents 
the acme of grace and beauty of line, as well as per- 
fection of technique and charm of expression. What 
more canI say? Not the least of all the excellences 
that distinguish this chef-d’eurre is the background 
against which the figure is posing. It is severely 
simple—almost as devoid of ornament as the fair 
dancer herself. Note, too, the masterful spacing— 
not a fraction of an inch to spare or to be added! The 
achievement is complete and disarms criticism. 

In my several references, made in the not distant 
past, to the work of the accomplished and rising young 
artist of the camera, Herbert J. Harper, I have given 
expression to all the praise his exceptional ability, 
versatility and promise deserve. In the present 
instance, however, he does not seem to appear at 
his best, I regret to say. He describes one impor- 
tant, interesting and remunerative branch of his art, 
so that his article, “Behind the Curtain”, and the 
accompanying illustrations, impress me as commend- 
ably educational in character. He shows that the 
camera-work usually done back of the stage can be 
of superior quality, if the photographer possesses the 
necessary amount of ability, resourcefulness and 
ambition. In his portraits, genre-studies and land- 
scapes made con amore, and reproduced occasionally 
in these pages, Mr. Harper appears to excellent advan- 
tage. His exhibition-pictures, prepared as the result 
of diversion, are generally admirable, and prove con- 
clusively that he is destined to make his mark in the 
photographic world. If I were to take his present 
efforts seriously, I should select No. 1 in the first row, 
No. 2 in the second, and No. 2 in the third, page 125, 
as representative of his ability as a portraitist. To 
these I should add the entire group, page 128, as show- 
ing his marked adaptability to histrionic portrayal. 
The data are contained in his article. 

Earl K. Foreman shows the possibilities of obtaining 
really fine pictures of a pictorial character, besides 
satisfactory records, of the scenery he describes on a 
tentative photographic trip he made in the picturesque 
state of Arizona. In several cases—judging merely 
by his illustrations—he enjoyed favorable conditions, 
so that he has reason to be pleased with “Oak Creek 
Canyon’”’, page 129. The stream occupies an admirable 
position in the picture-area, and the wooded sides and 
distant hills rise commandingly above it, forming a 
very satisfactory composition. 

Data: 4x 5 Graflex; Carl Zeiss lens; F/11; Graflex 
Film; K1 filter; 1/5 second. 

Mr. Foreman was equally successful in the upper 
view, page 131, although I cannot admit that the 
automobile enhances the sublime beauty of the scene. 

Data: 4.30 p.m.; 4x 5 Graflex; Carl Zeiss lens; stop, 
F/16; Graflex Film; 1/5 second. 

“Montezuma’s Castle and Well’’, page 131, is archzeo- 


logically very interesting. It is also a superb record. 
Perhaps it represents a pictorial quality not easily 
expressed in the circumstances. 

Data: 4x 5 auto Graflex; stop, F/16; 1/10 second; 
Graflex Film. 

The view that yielded “The Valley of Dreams’, 
page 132, must have been a vision far beyond the 
power of a painter, much less of a photographer, to 
perpetuate. Nevertheless, our camerist gives us an 
idea, such as it is, of the ravishing beauty of the scene 
that he beheld. An autochrome would have been 
more successful. However, the beholder should be 
grateful even for the faint suggestion Mr. Foreman 
was able to capture, and be willing to forgive the 
presence of the stiffly pointing figure. 

Data: 4x5 Graflex; Carl Zeiss lens; stop, F/8; 
Graflex Film; 1/15 second. 

The numerous readers of PHoto-ErRA MAGaA7INE 
who associate Will Cadby only with photographs of 
children made in an extremely high key, will be aston- 
ished as they behold pictures of cats made in the lowest 
possible one. In this respect, he resembles the Amer- 
ican who indulges in extremes. Mais je demande 
pardon! Not for a long time has this publication 
contained pictures of pet-animals so interesting in 
attitude and expression. The intelligence of these 
sombre-hued pets, nurtured and developed by the 
patient and resourceful Cadbys, is manifested in the 
present series of truly remarkable and engaging photo- 
graphs. They are a joy to children and grown-ups 
alike. Those that make the strongest sympathetic 
appeal to me are—well, I have no choice; I like them 
all. The data, though not complete, will be found in 
Mrs. Cadby’s ingenuously written article. 

Eleanor Jones and Frances Howell have only sug- 
gested the possibilities of the enjoyable and, doubtless, 
renumerative occupation of preparing greeting-cards 
with the aid of photographs of their own making, for I 
give both ladies credit for the ability to surpass their 
present examples in artistic and technical qualities. 
They have an eye for harmony and taste, and an air of 
refinement pervades their efforts. If these two workers 
were to investigate the principles of lighting photo- 
graphic subjects and to apply them with discretion, 
they could not fail to observe an improvement in the 
artistic appearance of their productions. I am sure 
that neither member of this industrious and ambitious 
pair will take amiss this friendly suggestion. The 
apple-trees, as pictured on page 138, must have pre- 
sented an inspiring sight in their dress of virgin-white; 
but photographed when the bright sunshine fell directly 
upon the fully opened blossoms, instead of obliquely 
or from the side—early morning or late afternoon— 
they produce an effect approaching monotony. The 
same appears to be true of “The Apple Orchard’, 
page 140, and “Narcissus”, page 141. A more serious 
result of injudicious lighting, however, is evident in 
“Gloria in Excelsis”, page 1389. The eyes of the model 
appear to be closed—not as a result of religious emotion, © 
but because of the powerful light employed in mak- 
ing the exposure. Besides, the interpretation of the 
motive is not at all convincing. It is, I regret to say, 
because the exposure was made in a studio without 
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adequate accessories, instead of in the church with 
proper surroundings. Therefore, I am unable to approve 
the procedure of these well-meaning workers as related 
by themselves :— 

“A mutual friend was a mémber of the choir and she 
was asked to bring her regalia, and pose. Which she 
did. Just how successfully she entered into the spirit 
of the occasion can be seen from the resulting photo- 
graph, ‘Gloria in Excelsis’.” 

It is not too much to say that if Millet had been 
a photographer, instead of the great painter that he 
was, he would not have separated a model from its 
appropriate landscape-setting and artistic atmosphere 
and placed it in a bare studio, and then photographed 
it—without even a suggestion of local color. 

All is not lost; for a favorable opportunity may 
present itself when church-services are resumed in the 
fall. As a guide or aid, I would respectfully recommend 
any one of the many excellent, illustrated articles, 
by expert workers, that have appeared in this magazine 
during the past fifteen years. 

In “The Sacred Lily”, page 145, Josephine M. 
Wallace presents what I might designate as a personal 
caprice. It is a refined, poetic idea, and has a certain 
mental flavor. As the artist has withheld every clue 
which would enable the beholder to understand her 
intent, I can do little more than to ask her indulgence 
and to arrive at my own conclusions. The data 
supplied with the print throw no light on the matter 
of locality, nor whether the exposure was made in a 
studio or out-of-doors. But there seems to be no 
doubt that the picture was made in the open—Nature’s 
studio. As the print was entered in the “Miscellaneous” 
Advanced Competition, last February, and awarded 
Honorable Mention, no aid to explain the purport 
of the composition can be derived from this source. 
It may be an excuse on the part of the photographer 
to display the rare physical beauty and grace of a 
friend, and as such the effort is not without a degree 
of success. The model certainly is attractive, though 
her features are not of the mental type. Placed 
manifestly out-of-doors, the figure is posed intelligently, 
gracefully and, perhaps, appropriately. The dark 
coiffure gives the white-robed figure a lightly top-heavy 
appearance; but this is overcome by the low tone of 
the grassy base and the dark-colored stand on which 
rests the so-called sacred lily—these two objects 
fulfilling the duty of the greatly needed balance. The 
oriental screen, though perhaps, but appropriately, 
elaborate in design, is in pleasing harmony with the 
contemplative figure. Were this decorated back- 
ground a little less insistent, however, and not ap- 
parently in the same plane as that of the model, the 
effect would be better. Also, the top of the screen is a 
bit too low to meet seriously artistic requirements, 
and the glimpse of the objects beyond is a bit disturb- 
ing. The prevailing high key of the theme is artistic 
and pleasing and is creditable to the refined taste 
and poetic imagination of the artist. 

Data: Eastman 8 x 10 View-camera; Standard 
Orthonon Plate; pyro; 1/25 second; print, Artura 
Iris, Grade C; exposure made June 25, 1923. 

I am sorry that the picture of the interesting and 
skilfully-illuminated log-cabin, by Dr. Pardoe, 
page 150, is not accompanied by a narrative or de- 
scription from the pen of this accomplished and well- 
informed amateur-camerist. Taken as it stands, 


this humble and rudely constructed domicile makes 
an appeal to the imagination; and who could write or 
recite a more engaging story than one who has 
a happy vacation within its confines? 

Few camera clubs in America can boast a finer 


group of pictorial workers than the Union Camera 
Club of Boston. This energetic organisation is honored 
by the membership of no more sincere, active and 
productive a pictorialist than Raymond E. Hanson. 
Mr. Hanson had several extremely attractive bromoils 
in the last annual spring-exhibition of the Union 
Camera Club. Among these, “At the End of the 
Lane’, page 152, won my special admiration, and the 
artist courteously lent me the print for publication in 
Puoto-Era. Unfortunately, the beautiful color of 
this monochrome is not reproduced, and the beholder 
must be content with the usual halftone which records 
the beauty of composition, also something of the 
original atmospheric quality and balance of sunlight 
and shadow. The theme is a simple one, perhaps a bit 
prosaic; but then, our artist is not sensational in the 
choice of his motives—in fact, his pictures reflect his 
frank, engaging and friendly personality. Those who 
know him esteem and prize his friendship. 

Data: 5 p.m.; sunlight; Smith single lens, 61-inch; 
stop, F/8; 3-time color-screen; 7 seconds; Graflex 
plate, 3144 x 414; pyro; enlargement, bromoil, dark 
green in color. 


Honorable Mention 


THE original prints—those entered in the “Marines” 
competition—which are reproduced as a group of four 
Honorable Mentions, were strikingly good, character- 
ised by strong, dark masses, yet sufficiently merito- 
rious to warrant official recognition. The engraver 
again missed an opportunity to distinguish himself, 
and an apology is due the authors of these views. 

n “Reflections,” Hiromu Kira appears to have 
used a familiar, pictorial design—one that was initiated 
by W. H. Porterfield, years ago—rather than express 
his native, artistic individuality. Nevertheless, he 
did better than many others who have employed 
this attractive theme. The required spacing is excellent 
and the craft, with their corresponding reflections, 
are fortunately dissimilar—affording a pleasing variety 
to the pictorial effect. The artist also remembered to 
darken the foreground to lessen, so far as: he could 
consistently, the top-heavy appearance of his picture. 

Data: Made at Seattle, Washington; May, 10.30 
a.M.; good light; 4.x 5 Graflex; 834-inch Wollensak 
Verito lens; stop; F/6.3; 1/65 second; Eastman Kodak 
Cut Film; Premo developer; print, Artura Carbon 
Black. 

“‘Rock-Strewn Shore” (No. 2) offered manifestly 
serious difficulties, yet the artist succeeded in producing 
an admirable composition. The sky, perhaps none 
too interesting, has given way to the subject proper— 
the rocky shore with its shallow waters filled with 
dark-hued rocks, large and small. The lower part of 
the view forms a well-utilised base where the low-lying 
rock, at the left, constitutes an indispensable adjunct 
or accessory; in that it performs the function of a needed 
balance, and also serves to aid the neighboring, broad 
shadow in its manifest duty. The principal three 
rocks form an agreeable line in the pictorial design; 
the values are good, with the possible exception of the 
dark parts of the view, as I am not familiar with the 
physicial appearance of any part of the Pacific Coast. 

Data: Near San Francisco, California; September, 
1923; 5 p.m.; intense light; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; 74- 
inch Wollensak Verito; stop, F/5.6; 1/160 second; 
Premo Film-Pack; Premo Tank-Powders; print, East- 
man Portrait Bromide, Old Master, Buff. 

Lacking the contrast of the original print, the repro- 
duction of “‘After the Storm” appears a little weak 
and, consequently, monotonous. The feeling of the 
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sea and sky, after a storm, was well expressed, and the 
tonal quality gave pleasure—despite the total absence 
of human interest, bird-life or water-craft. 

Data: Mid-Atlantic; December, 3.30 p.m.; cloudy; 
4 x 6-inch Ica camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar; 18-cm. focal 
length; stop, F/11; 1/50 second; Premo Film-Pack; 
Premo Tank-Powders, No. 2; enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 6 Eastman Bromide. 

So far as the rendering of values is concerned, “Rug- 
ged Rocks” (No. 4) is the best of the group. It lacks 
not in pictorial interest, nor in excellence as a com- 
position. Here, again, the foreground received ade- 
quate attention. Here, too, the main interest was 
placed by the artist. The repetition of a wave is seen 
just beyond the huge rock—itself well characterised. 
The only fault, if any, I would find in Mr. Smith’s 
admirably planned marine, is the absence of contrast 
between the rocks and the water; and this may be due 
to the questioned use of a filter, or to one of the succeed- 
ing chemical manipulations—the development or the 
printing. The halftone I consider a faithful repro- 
duction. The whole pictorial scheme is a credit to the 
artistic ability of the maker. The student-observer of 
“Rugged Rocks” cannot fail to esteem the qualities 
of simplicity and harmony, and the complete absence 
of annoying objects which often intrude themselves 
in a scene like this. 

Data: Somewhere near the rock-bound coast of 
Maine; June, 4 p.M.; fair light; 314 x 4144 Graflex; 714- 
inch Tessar Ic; stop, F/8; color-screen (ray filter), 
K1; Graflex Film; pyro; print, Wellington Bromide. 


Example of Interpretation 


“Architectural Subjects’, as one of our annual 
competitions, is to be treated in a broad, liberal manner, 
as was done last year particularly. Consequently, 
such structures as the modest log-cabin, page 150, is a 
legitimate subject, and the picturesque wind-mill, in 
its landscape-setting—presented as an example, page 
160—is likewise suitable. To be sure what the com- 
petitor may select as his theme in “Architectural 
Subjects”, he is invited to profit by reading Mr. Beards- 
ley’s helpful editorial, page 159. 

Data: “Willowmoor Farm’’, State of Washington; 
August, 3 p.m.; bright light; 3A Kodak (314 x 514); 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar F/6.3; used at full opening; 1/50 
second; Eastman Roll Film; pyro; enlarged with dif- 
fusing-screen. 


Our Contributing Critics 


As our readers may have noticed, no data were 
given in the preceding two issues. This procedure 
seems no more than right. Heretofore, our assistant- 
reviewers have been aided by these data in forming 
their critical estimate of pictures presented in this 
department. They should be able to analyse a picture 
without any help from the author, as does the pro- 
fessional critic when he is assigned to the task of 
reviewing an art-exhibition. In analysing pictures in 
the forepart of PHoto-ErA Magazine, I am frequently 
provided with very meager data, or none at all. 


Data for ‘‘The Dancer’”’ 


We have just received from Nickolas Muray the 
data for his picture, “Tire Dancer”, which graces our 
front cover this inonth. Data: 11 A.M.; in studio; 
18-inch Graf jens; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 5 seconds; 
both dayiight and artificial light; Eastman Par Speed 
film; pyro; print on Iris E. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 167) 


and that, when it turned up so prominently, the title 
was hung on it. 

In two respects this picture is well-nigh perfect. 
The aerial perspective is quite excellent. The rendering 
of the cliff across the cove is delightful. Indeed, the 
rendering of the air or thin mist-curtain is so fine that 
no foreground-device is needed. Also, the placing of 
the horizon is very strong. It, too, is wonderfully 
suggestive of distance. 

I would suggest as an improvement: Trim 1 3/16” 
at the top, 1/4” at the bottom, 114” at the left. This 
removes the useless tree (and title) and most of the 
obtrusive foliage. The disadvantage is that we also 
remove some of the distant horizon and lessen the 
strength of its position. Even so, when trimmed as 
advised the picture is more pleasing to the writer's 


eye. 
B. H. Jacoss. 


A picTuRE of the type of “A Far Western Outpost” 
is hard to make successfully, as the varying distances 
from the camera to the foreground, middle distance 
and background call for different exposure. The 
data for this picture were not given, so I shall have to 
guess that there was underexposure in this case. Of 
course, if the correct exposure was given for a distant 
view, the nearby foreground will be underexposed; 
likewise, if correct exposure fot the foreground is 
given, the distant mountain will probably be over- 
exposed. This picture appears to be underexposed, 
as there is very little detail in the foreground, although 
the point of land and the sea in the middle distance 
show about the correct exposure. 

To my way of thinking, the black tree on the left 
overpowers the lighter parts of the picture. A some- 
what better effect is obtained by trimming one inch 
from the left side of the print, and then five-eighths of 
an inch from the top, to eliminate part of the expanse 
of sky. 

A. L. Overton. 


On the Losing Side 


Puoto-Era had planned to publish this season an 
original and strikingly artistic baseball-photograph; 
but our friend on a prominent Boston paper, dis- 
couraged by the poor playing of the (local) Red Sox 
and by the still worse showing .of McGraw’s Boston 
Braves (owned and run by New Yorkers!), was not in 
the mood. Consequently, he photographed no plays 
of an unusual or stirring character. In the absence of 
the anticipated picture, we beg to offer a very appro- 
priate joke clipped from a sympathetic exchange: 


He—*‘Now that I am graduated, father thinks I 
am capable to strike out for myself.” 
She—“‘He must have seen you play baseball.” 


Retouching Helps 


Wui_e the photographer was retouching a negative 
of a baby, his child asked what he was doing. He 
said, “* Retouching.” 

“*What’s that?” said the little girl. 

He tried to explain in simple language that retouch- 
ing was “building up and putting life into the figure.” 

““What!”” exclaimed the child, “is the poor little 
baby dead?”’—Harrington’s Photographic Journal. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Simple Camera Ruse 


I READ so frequently of the various and unsuccessful 
strategic attempts of tourists in foreign lands to photo- 
graph natives and other persons who, for reasons of 
superstitution, religion or personal prejudice, are averse 
to being photographed, that I cannot help smiling at 
the omission of one of several clandestine methods 
that was practised successfully as long as forty years 
ago. I can speak only of myself; for although it was 
my own discovery, and used on only one occasion, it is 
quite possible that it has occurred to other resourceful 
photographers. The ruse usually adopted by travelers, 
and which, sometimes, has proved satisfactory, is for 
the photographer to pretend to make a picture of a 
person or an object in the opposite direction, then to 
turn around suddenly and snapshoot the intended 
subject, who, thus taken by surprise, is unable to 
protect himself. This stratagem has been practised so 
many times by tourists, in the past, that it is familiar 
to the natives and other intended victims, who are 
apprehensive the moment they sense the presence of 
strangers, and, before the optimistic camerist has a 
chance to press the button, the subject has concealed 
or averted his face or has disappeared altogether. In 
most cases, bribery or other inducements are of no 
avail. Any attempt to surprise the prejudiced or 
timid person, or group of persons, is equally fruitless. 
The disappointed photographer then abandons all 
hope and retires ingloriously. 

The reason that I have not mentioned my own 
method in my frequent references to foreign travel, 
is because of its extreme simplicity, and the ridicule I 
would be likely to incur in publishing it. However, 
in view of the many disappointments voiced and 
recorded by returning tourists, and for the possible 
benefit of future tourists, I shall bare one of the secrets 
of my early camera-days. 

One of the first objects of my photographic ambition, 
some forty years ago, was an old Irish apple-woman 
who, arrayed in her very picturesque native costume, 
habitually smoking an old, ill-smelling _ briar-pipe, 
and with two large baskets of fruit in front of her, 
occupied the corner of a narrow lane, near the Old 
South Meeting House and Milk Street, Boston. 
Permission to portray this extremely interesting 
character was firmly and repeatedly refused, and every 
attempt made by several other amateur photographers 
was frustrated. Even old and favorite customers 
were denied the privilege to perpetuate her colorful 
individuality, although a clever newspaper-artist 
managed to produce an excellent sketch, from memory. 
Telephotography, however, was not much practised 
in those early days. Undismayed by constant objec- 
tions and refusals to gratify my uncontrollable desire 
to snapshoot this recalcitrant subject, I resolved to 
resort to strategy. A messenger-boy was pressed into 
service. He was directed to walk slowly up Milk 
Street, in the direction of the fateful spot and, the 
moment he perceived the quiet signal, previously 
agreed upon, he was to make a terrific noise—such as 
would startle the immediate neighborhood, and designed 
to include the old apple-woman. Meanwhile I, camera 


grasped in both hands, was to come deliberately from 
the opposite direction, my eyes fixed on the approaching 
messenger-boy, as if about to snapshoot him, yet 
entirely indifferent to the presence of the aged fruit-vender, 
who, naturally, would be interested in the proceedings. 
The plan worked to a charm. My faithful companion 
in crime soon set up a series of piercing shrieks and 
howls, and the instant I had reached the designated 
spot—about ten feet distant from my nearby victim— 
I pressed the button. All the time that my attention 
was centered on the nearing messenger-boy, the front 
of the camera was directed towards the apple-woman. 
In the finder, recessed in the top of the camera, I saw 
only the image of my victim eagerly looking at the 
dancing and howling messenger-boy and quite un- 
conscious of the presence of the camerist whom she 
had been dreading for so many anxious days. The 
picture was a complete success. The cost of the ruse 
was twenty-five cents for the messenger-boy. The type 
of camera used was the original box-form, the simplest 
and plainest in construction, of a Blair Hawkeye, 
with no projections whatever, and accommodating 
three four by five double plateholders. For similar 
purposes of clandestine photography, almost any 
modern folding camera can be enclosed in a plain, dark- 
colored box with a small circular opening at one end 
directly opposite the lens, and a small orifice on the 
side for the antinous release. 


Dangers of Forbidden Snapshooting 


Tue day after the copy of the foregoing narrative 
had been sent to the printer, I read in the daily papers 
the account of the murder of the American Consul at 
Teheran, Persia. He was reported to have been an 
ardent camerist, and to have been killed while attempt- 
ing to make photographs of Persian temples or to 
snapshoot some native women. Such acts are regarded 
as serious offenses and are strictly forbidden in Persia, 
as well as in other Asiatic countries. The poor man 


-probably went about it in the wrong way. Had he 


employed some safe method of strategy—like the 
one I have described, for instance—he might not 
only have achieved his object, but be alive to-day. 
Does not this suggest a moral? 


A Discriminating Artist 


“You say you are a broken-down artist. You poor 
man, I sympathise with you and if you'll chop a little 
wood, 

“Sorry, lady, I’m an artist; but woodcuts ain’t in me 
line.”"—Exchange. 


At the Union Camera Club 
How long will it take you to 


SHE (very pretty) 
teach me? 

He (an amateur photographer)—I should say about 
all summer; but I can teach a homely girl in less than 
an hour.—Adapted. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Dr. Pardoe’s Photographs 


At The Camera Club, New York, an exhibition 
was held during the month of August, 1924, of the 
work of Dr. J. B. Pardoe of Bound Brook, N.J., which 
comprised fifty examples. This one-man show was 
one of the most interesting that has been seen for a 
long time. The great majority of photographers who 
aspire to picture-making by the camera have not 
learned to see. They cannot pick interesting subjects 
—those that have appeal, sentiment and character, 
whereas the deeper meaning, such as feeling, mood 
and pictorial effect, is beyond their knowledge and 
comprehension. I will go further and say that many 
who have acquired a reputation (in some way) are 
deficient in selection. This is because they have not 
trained their eyes. Yet “The Education of the Eye” 
is what Burnet, in his great work on art, begins with. 
Most photographers leave this until the last—if they 
ever take it up. 

Now, Dr. Pardoe—whatever else he may lack— 
can see. He sees what others pass by and, in conse- 
quence, his exhibit was filled with interesting subjects 
that have feeling, expression and pictorial charm. 
Added to this was to be found great variety. This 
will be noted from the following references. 

“Great Sport” pictures a small, nude boy disporting 
himself in a washtub, in which he is seen floating near 
the shore of a pond. The youngster is in great glee. 
The whole scene is full of action and awakens merri- 
ment in all who view it. 

“Springtime” is another nude in the open and 
depicts a beautiful young woman, with graceful lines 
and curves, who is posed under a tree in full bloom: 
and fallen flowers have strewed the ground about her 
and under her feet. All is in keeping with the idea 
sought to be conveyed of springtime—of youth. 

“Eve”—another outdoor nude—exhibits a very 


_ striking pictorial effect of brilliant sunlight on flesh. 


This picture falls greatly short of success because the 
figure was posed close to a large tree-trunk, which is so 
obtrusive that it divides the interest and spoils the 
result. 

“Pippins” features an apple-tree in bright sunlight, 
loaded with fruit, and against which a ladder is stand- 
ing with a farmer's daughter at the top, a basket on 
her arm into which she is gathering the pippins. And 
the farmer’s daughter is a “pippin” herself! 

“Grandmother” portrays one of those dear, kindly 
old souls, whose lives are filled with love and help- 
fulness, seated in a rocker, holding a teacup and saucer. 
She has just finished her refreshment and is now ready 
for a nap. 

“Soap-Making” is being exemplified by a colored 


woman, in quaint attire, who is stirring the contents 


of a kettle with such gusto as to send clouds of smoke 
in all directions, enveloping herself and the surroundings 
in a most striking effect. 

“The Nibble” shows a view of a pond, in which a 
woman in sporting costume is fishing, with rod and 
bob, and just getting a bite. With her, intently 
watching, is a dog, which is tense with animation in 
expectation of the catch which the nibble portends. 


“Waiting for the Train” is an example that has 
become quite famous, and is one of Dr. Pardoe’s best, 
with its streaming, glinting light and the weary, waiting 
travelers. 

“Grand Central Station” has a most effective render- 
ing of a shaft of light, which fills the terminal from 
an open window on the side, decorating the concourse 
with the splendor of its beams. 

“Under the Elevated” just teems with flecks of 
sunlight in juxtaposition to cast shadows from the 
overhead structure; and the beauty of the ensemble 
is enhanced by sparkling rays gleaming diagonally 
through the picture-space. 

“Winter Sunset” is one of the best of the landscapes, 
depicting the sun descending to its final farewell, 
breaking through surrounding clouds, their edges 
streaked by the silvery glow, and dimly lighting the 
snow-covered ground. A denuded, solitary tree forms 
a dark passage, which suggests forcefully the loneliness 
and melancholy of the hour. 

“Childhood-Joys” renders a couple of young country- 
children, a boy and a girl, fishing in a brook, these 
forming incidentals to a delightful middle-distance, 
in a flood of light. The picture recalls vividly the days 
and deeds of long ago. 

“Florida Sunset” scores by a forceful shape in the 
form of a clump of foreground-bushes, the tones of 
which “spread” into a breadth of dark mass that 
emphasises the romantic features of the scene and 
brings the more luminous distance into harmony. 

The space allowed me will curtail a lengthy de- 
scription of “Silent Feather’, “By Moonlight’, “In 
Old Virginia”, “Fly-Time’, “In the Brook”, “Capitol 
at Night”, “A Misty Morning’, “Capitol Columns”, 
“Princeton Tigers’, and several others that are deserv- 
ing of it. 

This exhibition will be displayed during this month 
of September at the rooms of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia, No. 1615-1617 Sansom Street, where 
it was sent from The Camera Club, New York. 

Fioyp Vain, F.R.P.S. 


“The Hoppers of Hoppertown”’ 


Our readers will recall the interesting articles on 
photographing grasshoppers which have appeared in 
Puoto-Era MaGazing, written by Dr. Lehman 
Wendell. No doubt many children have enjoyed the 
pictures which accompanied these articles. Recently 
Dr. Wendell has written a little booklet, “The Hoppers 
of Hoppertown”’, and illustrated it from photographs 
which have appeared in our pages and other photo- 
graphic magazines. The purpose of the booklet is to 
promote thrift among children and to interest them 
in building and loan associations. Delightfully written 
and well illustrated, the booklet is really something 
new. Best of all, it makes very plain to the youthful 
mind the importance and advantage of regular saving. 
It was written for banks and associations to use in 
stimulating the saving habit. We compliment Dr. 
Wendell on the attractiveness of his booklet and the 
splendid purpose behind it. W. R. Youngquist, 204 
Yeates Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is the distributor. 
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National Defense Day 
September 12, 1924 


In accordance with the National Defense Act of 
1920, as passed by Congress, and the proclamations 
of President Coolidge and the Governors of the various 
States, September 12 will be a Defense Test for the 
United States Army and a day when the people of 
the United States will find out just what is expected 
of them in the event of a national emergency. The 
Regular Army, National Guard and Organised Reserves 
will mobilise as units in their own cities and towns 
throughout the country. There will be no concentra- 
tion of troops. In fact, there is no more a thought of 
war in this Defense Test than there has been for years 
in the summer manceuvres of the armies of foreign 
nations. Virtually every nation has periodical test- 
mobilisations during the summer-months and _ these 
are not considered warlike acts by their neighbors. 
The people of the United States desire to find out 
whether or not the National Defense Act of 1920 is 
being enforced and whether or not our Regular Army, 
National Guard and Organised Reserve units are 
really equipped to defend the country or preserve 
order within its borders. It is a taking stock of what 
we have for an army. Let us hope that the test will 
show that we have profited from the experiences of the 
World War, in which thousands of our boys died because 
they were untrained, not properly equipped, fed, 
clothed or housed—all because of lack of reasonable 
preparedness and a definite mobilisation plan to care 
for them as they entered the service of their country. 

No military man wants to see another war—he 
knows better than the stay-at-homes what it means 
in horror and agony. However, he does believe in 
reasonable protective measures, even as the business 
man insures his factory against fire, or himself against 
accident. The murderer and burglar are outlawed 
and condemned universally by society; but murders 
and burglaries continue and no thinking person would 
countenance the total disarmament and disbanding of 
our police force. The United States requires a reason- 
able and effective military force which, although small 
in peace-times and maintained at a comparatively 
low cost, may be rapidly expanded into a large citizen 
army to meet any emergency. The National Defense 
Act of 1920 provides for a definite, reasonable military 
policy and National Defense Day, September 12, 1924, 
is when the first premium is due on a splendid “insur- 
ance” policy against war. 

Puoto-ErA MaGazine takes its stand squarely 
behind President Coolidge, General Pershing, the 
National Defense Act of 1920, and National Defense 
Day. We want no more war and we shall always 
support any honorable effort to avoid it; but if war 
ever does come again, and our country needs us, PHoto- 
Era MaGazing, its staff and its Publisher, will stand 
unreservedly, with all that we have, for our country 


and our flag. 
A. H. Bearpstey, Publisher. 


William Ludlum in Wolfeboro 


Mvcu to our pleasure, Mr. William Ludlum and 
family came to Wolfeboro for a few weeks’ stay, just 
to «-e whether or not all that we said about our home- 
town was true. Although exceptionally hot weather 
arrived soon after he did, we believe that he found in 
our lake-region much to enjoy and to photograph, and 
many themes for more of his delightful poems. At 
least, this is what he said. He has been out on the 
lake with us in the “‘Photoera” and knows something 


of the wide expanse of Lake Winnepesaukee. More- 
over, he understands better now the reason that 
Puoto-Era MAGaAzinNe is situated where the glory of 
mountain and a beautiful lake offers perhaps a truer 
and deeper pictorial inspiration than could be had in 
a city office-building, or from the hurrying crowds in 
city-streets. He understands that we have tried 
both, and that we know the advantages and draw- 
backs of each. However, of the two, he can now see 
why we say, “Give us the mountains and the lake, the 
quiet of the open country and our friends.” 


Photographers Association of New England 


Tue twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Photo- 
graphers Association of New England will be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
September 16 to 19, inclusive, 1924. As planned by 
the executive board of the Association, the Convention 
will be one of the best ever held from an instructive 
and social standpoint. The New Ocean House is 
ideal for a convention of this kind, due to its appoint- 
ment, its location and its large grounds. The Con- 
vention, the demonstrations, and the exhibits, as well 
as the displays of the dealers and manufacturers, will 
all be under one roof. The executive board has planned 
for a large display or exhibit, showing the work of the 
members of the Association, and urges every member 
to send some of his work to the exhibition, and thus 
help make the Convention a success. 

Some of the best talent in the country has been 
engaged to give lectures and demonstrations, although 
the list has not been given out for publication. Every 
member of the P. A. of N. E. should plan to attend 
this Convention, especially if he has the interest of the 
profession at heart and desires to co-operate with 
the officers of the Association and his brother-members 
who are trying to advance the art of photography in 
the New England States. 

Ira F. Linpsey, Secretary. 


P. P. of A. Prepare for a Busy Season 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America are 
preparing for a very busy and instructive season 
after a suspension of meetings for the summer. Al- 
though there were no summer meetings, there was a 
most interesting exhibition of views made in New York 
City at The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, that 
attracted a large attendance. The members are show- 
ing a feeling of pride in the selection of four of its 
members being elected as contributing members to 
the Pittsburgh Salon, only six being the entire number 
selected this year. Other honors that have come their 
way are the election as associate member to The Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, the selection 
of Mr. William A. Alcock as one of the judges for this 
year’s exhibition, and election as associate member to 
the Associated Camera Clubs of America. New mem- 
bers are being constantly added to the roll, representing 
nearly every State. Plans are now under way for a 
very interesting and instructive season. 

H. Zerse. 


Camera Club of Cincinnati Elects Officers 


Tue Camera Club of Cincinnati held its annual 
meeting on June 2, in the club-rooms in the Arno 
Building, at Fourth and Sycamore Streets. The 
following .officers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing term: Dan Morganthaler, president; Charles 
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Weddigen, vice-president; Herman Viehman, secretary; 
Harry W. Greene, treasurer; Charles Partington, 
director. The meeting adjourned with a renewed 
spirit of enthusiasm for a production of more and 
better pictures during this coming year. 

Herman ViexMan, Secretary. 


The Pictorialist 


WE have recently received from the Camera Picto- 
rialists of Los Angeles a copy of ‘The Pictorialist”, an 
attractive twenty-four page booklet describing the 
Multiple Gum Process, by N. P. Moerdyke, secretary 
of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, and illus- 
trated with two attractive examples of multiple gum 
work, reproduced in halftone. The booklet contains 
in the latter part a story of how the secretary of the 
Pictorialists, Mr. John C. Stick, bought the type and 
set up the brochure and printed it on a small press. 
We quote a few sentences from the article: “A little 
4x6 printing-press (a Christmas present to my son) 
suggested the idea of this brochure. So we traded 
the little press for a 7 x 11 antiquated press. Then 
we bought font after font of type, cases, and a hundred 
other things. All sorts of mysteries in type-setting 
were encountered during the hours and hours we 
spent at the type-cases. At last we . . . were ready 
to print. Plenty of new troubles arose. Gum- 
printing seemed simple compared with type-printing. 
. . . In our future editions we hope to do better work. 
Accept this booklet in the spirit in which it is published. 
The many hours of labor were cheerfully given in 
the hope that someone may find something in it that 
will help him in his work. In that event we shall feel 
well repaid for our effort.” 


Alexander Murray 


Ir is with deep regret that we must record the 
sudden death, on August 9, of Alexander Murray of 
Roslindale, Mass. As a member of the Boston Camera 
Club and later of the Roslindale Camera Clan, his 
work became well known in Puoto-Era Competitions 
and exhibitions throughout the country. He was a 
man who endeared himself to all who knew him and 
the Editors feel that in Mr. Murray Pxoro-Era 
Magazine had no better friend. Our sincere sympathy 
is extended to members of his family and to the Roslin- 
dale Camera Clan of which he was such a loyal and 
active part. 


Devoe Vacation Picture-Contest 


Devore & Raynoups Co., Inc., offers the following 
prizes for vacation-photographs to be judged on a 
basis of photographic merit. First prize, a Contessa 
Nettel Duchessa camera, value, $77.50; second prize, 
Contessa Nettel Duchessa camera, value, $57.50; 
third prize, Eastman 1A Pocket Kodak, series II, 
value, $15.00; fourth prize, Eastman Vest Pocket 
Kodak, value, $6.50; fifth to tenth prizes, Expo Watch 
Cameras, value $5.00 each; eleventh and _ twelfth 
prizes, five enlargements of your favorite negative, 
valued at $4.50 per set. A special prize of a Contessa 
Nettel camera, value $27.50, will be given for photo- 
graphs of houses painted with Devoe paint. These 
pictures will also be judged on the basis of photographic 
merit. The contest is open to amateur photographers 
only. No restrictions as to size of picture or camera 
used. Pictures submitted must be printed by us. 
Pictures sent in must have been made after May 30, 


1924. Contest opens August 1, closes October 15, 
1924. More than one of your favorite prints may be 
entered. No employees or their families are allowed 
to compete. All pictures submitted remain the 
property of Devoe & Raynolds Co. Name and address 
must be printed on reverse side of each print and 
the date the picture was taken. Suggested subjects: 
landscapes, golf, tennis, swimming or boating, seashore 
or mountain pictures. Bring or mail your prints to 
Devoe Vacation Photo-Contest, Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc., 34 East 42d St., New York City. 


A Remarkable Photograph 


On page 116 of the August issue we made mention 
of a photograph of the city of Dayton, Ohio, made 
by Lieuts. John A. Macready and A. W. Stevens, of 
McCook Field, flying at an elevation of over six miles. 
This picture was made with a Carl Zeiss Tessar lens 
of 12-inch focal length, operating at an aperture of 
F/4.5, and through the courtesy of the National 
Geographic Magazine is shown on page 175, also in our 
advertising pages by Mr. Harold M. Bennett, agent for 
the Zeiss lenses, who writes that besides being the picture 
made at the highest altitude ever recorded, it was made 
at a temperature of 6214° below zero, Fahrenheit. Pan- 
chromatic Hyper-sensitised films were used. 


What Our Readers Think About It 


PUBLISHER OF PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE: 

May I take the occasion here to tell you how much 
I enjoy PHoto-Era Macazine. I take more interest 
in it than in any other photo-magazine which I have 
ever taken. Possibly I might analyse the reason for 
this by saying that you seem so human. Some of the 
others can talk of nothing but high-brow pictorial 
photography. But, after all, I cannot help thinking 
that the camera achieves its greatest usefulness as a 
recording instrument—and you know some of the other 
magazines sneer at “mere record pictures”. In com- 
parison with the uses of photography in scientific 
discovery and research, ranging all the way between 
the two extremes of microscopy and astronomy, it 
seems to me that the contributions of photography to 
art are relatively unimportant. This may be heresy, 
but some of us have to be heretics in order to furnish 
diversion for the rest of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warp C. Bowen. 
Detmar, New York 
July 2, 1924 


Did you know that 


Fincer marks on negatives often show up in the 
print and that it is always best to hold the negative 
so that the fingers do not extend past the margin into 
the picture area? 

WueEn your learned photographic friend refers to 
“latent image” he means the invisible image which 
is recorded on the sensitive film by the action of light 
entering through the lens and that this invisible 
image is made visible when the film is placed in the 
developer? 

You can get much better pictures of the children 
if you let them do the posing rather than trying yourself 
to “arrange” them just so and continually “don’ting” 
them? 

You will not get that “‘stary” look in your subject’s 
eyes if you leave the lights on in the room where you 
are making flashlight portraits or groups? 
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Official Photoyraph, U. S. Army Air Service Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 
DAYTON, OHIO—THE HIGHEST-ALTITUDE PHOTOGRAPH EVER MADE LIEUTENANT A. W. STEVENS 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC., 
wk 


\\ 


An Insight into the Importance of the Signal 
Reserve Corps 


WE are indebted to the courtesy and co-operation of 
the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D.C., for special 
permission to reprint an extract from an article by 
Capt. C. H. Arnold of the Signal Corps, which appeared 
recently in the official Signal Corps Bulletin. We 
quote from the observations of Capt. Arnold after 
he attended the banquet given at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, during the Fourth Annual 
Show and Convention of the Amateur Radio Council. 

“T then thought of the Signal Corps as more than a 
radio-branch. I thought of it as the supervising agency 
of all communications of the Army, 7.e., telegraph, tele- 
phone, pigeons in addition, as well as having charge of 
photographic and meteorological activities. The econo- 
mic life of this country is as busy and possesses men as 
enthusiastic in their work in these respects as radio. 
As I sat looking over the scenes of this dining-room, I 
could not help thinking of the many men who are fol- 
lowing these professions, just as indispensable to the 
use of the armed service of their country in case of 
hostilities. In my address to the radio-operators that 
night, emphasis was laid on the importance of their 
work from this standpoint. I only wished this fact 
could have been presented to all engaged in any of the 
above technical pursuits who have never stopped to 
think of the importance that their knowledge would be 
to the nation in an emergency. 

“In accordance with the Army reorganization act of 
1920, there is now only one army of the United States, 
composed of the Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. None of those is less responsible 
than the other that adequate means are provided for 
national defense. Upon every man who is in position 
to serve the military forces of the country in case of 
war should devolve the obligation of affiliating with 
one of these, after which he should become an active 
participant in the organization, instruction and build- 
ing up of his unit. The Signal Corps is endeavoring to 
organize and maintain efficient forces in the three 
branches of the Army, but needs all the help that it 
can get from members and potential members of the 
Signal Corps Organized Reserves in building up its 
section in the Organized Reserves. 

“Suppose that all radio, telephone, telegraph, photo- 
graphic, meteorological and pigeon-men in the United 
States, citizens who are able-bodied and free to serve 
their country in its military force, should realize the 
importance of equipping themselves to step into the 
ranks at the outbreak of a war. Suppose they should 
join in organizing and filling up all the units of the 
Organized Reserves. Suppose they should take advan- 
tage of correspondence-courses, training-camps and the 
help and guidance that the staff representatives of the 
Signal Corps at each Corps Area Headquarters, Signal 
Corps schools and organizations are willing and anxious 
to give. Suppose they should bring a unified spirit 
into the Signal Reserve Corps that would make its 
influence felt throughout all places where men qualified 
for duty in it are at work, unaware of the importance 
they are privileged to play in the scheme of National 


Defense. The benefits and patriotic services would be 
incalculable. 

“TI sincerely hope that all officers of Signal Corps, 
Regular Army, National Guard, and particularly the 
Reserve Corps, will get together in this respect. The 
officers of the Regular Army Signal Corps are few in 
number. Their responsibilities and duties are many. 
The Signal Corps has realized that this puts difficulties 
in the way of giving these matters the time and atten- 
tion they so well deserve and require. With the assist- 
ance of Reserve and National Guard Officers, it is 
understood that plans are being made for the organiza- 
tion of Signal Corps officers in many of the large cities 
of the country into active associations. I believe these 
can be made the one agency for accomplishing what is 
now n 

“At present all officers of the Signal Reserve Corps 
are assigned to some organization which should be a 
live, moving unit. There are training camps for Signal 
Reserve Officers, war-planning studies, and assignments 
to active duty at various posts for periods of fifteen 
days per year, all of which the Signal Corps is conduct- 
ing in effort to build up its reserve organization. But 
this is not enough. The co-operation of Reserve Officers 
along lines indicated above is necessary and the possi- 
bilities of such co-operation are unlimited. In every 
Corps Area Headquarters there are only one or two 
Regular Army Signal Officers, while in the Corps Area 
reside as a rule three hundred or four hundred Reserve 
Officers. If these Reserve Officers would work more in 
conjunction with these Corps Area Signal Officers, estab- 
lish personal contact with Regular Army — 
form some sort of Signal Corps association composed of 
all Signal Corps officers and establish policies and plan 
work, I cannot but think that the result would have 
much the same in enthusiasm and accomplishment as 
that dinner at the Pennsylvania Hotel had for the radio- 
amateur.” 

Captain C. H. ARNOLD, 


Signal Corps. 


The 97th Division at Camp Devens, Mass. 


In a subsequent article I hope to bring out some 
interesting facts which came to my notice during my 
fifteen-day tour of duty with the 97th Division, U.S.A., 
at Camp Devens, Mass., July 20 to August 3, inclusive. 
For the present, I shall merely state that my experience 
served to impress upon me the value of this training 
for all Reserve Officers. The contact with men from 
all parts of the country, the military discipline, the 
visualising of modern methods of defense as presented 
by the officers and men of the Regular Army in lectures 
and spectacular demonstrations and the keen interest 
of all who attended camp, made me realise that I had 
much to learn before I could feel that I measured up 
to the high standard that my country demanded of me 
in case of need. 

During my tour of duty I was attached to the Press 
Bureau under the jurisdiction of the Military Intelli- 
gence Officer. This involved making pictures for the 
press and for record at Washington and the First Corps 
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Area. The Signal Corps photographic laboratory at 
Camp Devens was placed at my disposal and I obtained 
much practical darkroom experience from the point of 


view of the newspaper photographer. On duty at 
the same time was Capt. Dick Sears, Boston Daily 
Advertiser, Lieut. R. J. Keller, Boston Post, Lieut. 
Philip A. Lee, North Adams Transcript, Lieut. Ward, 
Boston Globe and Lieut. Sexton, newspaper man from 
Connecticut. Capt. Raymond Hemenway, Boston 
Transcript, was Press Officer of the camp and under his 
direction the work of the Signal Corps photographers 
and the Military Intelligence was co-ordinated, so that 
the press of the country received accurate reports of 
the camp-activities. In passing, I might say that 
Capt. Hemenway has been doing pioneer work for the 
past three years and he is now enjoying well-merited 
success in giving the Army real publicity. 

I wish to take this opportunity to say that the 
courtesy and kindness extended to me by the Regular 
Army Officers is deeply appreciated. Colonel James B. 
Kemper, Chief of Staff 97th Division, and every mem- 
ber of his staff did everything possible to make every 
Reserve Officer feel at home and comfortable. More- 
over, these officers presented a program of instruction 
which was varied, interesting and practical. To be 
sure, it was impossible to include all that the Reserve 
Officers would be expected to know; but the training 
did give us all an idea of what to do and how to do it 
should the need of our services ever arise. 

Photographically, my experience enabled me _ to 
obtain first-hand knowledge of the various phases of 
military photography and the relative importance 
of each. By actually doing the work myself, from 
exposure to finished print, I had the opportunity to 
study methods and the requirements of the Signal 
Corps, Military Intelligence, Air Service and Engineer 
branches of the service. Each branch demands the 
work of specialists, that is, a news-photographer is 
better adapted to the Military Intelligence than to mak- 
ing historical records for the Signal Corps. On the 
other hand, an industrial photographer is better adapted 
to making the records for the Signal Corps files in 
Washington. In an early issue I shall try to make clear 
just how every photographer can find his place in the 
general scheme of National Defense. The work is 
intensely interesting, practical and important. In 
conclusion, let me say that any amateur or professional 
photographer who can meet the requirements will find 
that either an enlistment or commission in the Organ- 
ised Reserves of the U. S. Army will be a tremendous 
help to him in his work and that at the same time he 
will be doing his bit for National Defense. 


Opossum in Hypo-Bath at Kelly Field, Texas 


THE twenty-second Photo-Section Air Service 
reports that for several months it has tried to catch 
the person who was throwing mud and other refuse in 
the hypo-bath, and that it was not until one morning 
this week when the night-shift came on to begin opera- 
tions that the mystery was solved. Upon turning on 
the light in the developing-room the men were surprised 
to see a small white opossum sitting in the middle of 
the hypo-tray, calmly taking a salt sea-bath and 
killing a flea or two. The .men immediately gave 


chase and captured the miscreant, who had made his 
entrance into the hut through a hole in the floor. Mr. 
Opossum subsequently made his escape while one of 
the men was playing with him, and it became necessary 
to board up the hole so that he could not continue his 
summer bathing. 


PICTURE-MARKET 


TueERE is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this 
department accurate and reliable we have requested 
and obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. 
We make no claim to publish a complete list of the 
markets each month; but the names of magazines 
that appear below we know to be reliable and in the 
market for photographs at the time of going to press. 
We have obtained our information direct from the 
editors themselves 


New York Times, Mid-Week Pictorial, and Wide World 
Photo Service, 229 West 43d St., New York City, N.Y. 
Charles M. Graves, Art Editor. Wants news photo- 
graphs. Size unimportant. Glossy prints desired. 
As little descriptive matter as possible wanted. Pays 
for accepted prints; New York Times, $10; Mid- 
Week Pictorial, $5 per print; Wide World Photos, $3 
per print, on acceptance. 

House and Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York City, 
N.Y. Heyworth Campbell, Art Editor. Wants 
photographs of houses, interiors and gardens. Size 
5x8, glossy. Needs about twenty-five words of 
descriptive matter. Write the magazine as to its 
requirements before submitting prints. Pays $3 to $5 
each print, on acceptance. 

American Farming, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Paul Stephens, Art Editor. Wants agricultural 
photographs. Size, 5x7 inches. Cover pictures, 
10x 12 inches. Glossy prints wanted. A good story 
will help sell the picture. Stories must be current. 
Better write the editor before submitting pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $15, on bills rendered. Editor 
writes: “We do not want freaks. Pictures must 
exemplify good agricultural or domestic economic 
practices. Farm machinery (tractors, threshers, etc.) 
can be secured from the manufacturers, and good 
roads pictures from cement associations, free.” 

The Farm Journal, 230 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
Charles P. Shoffer, Art Editor. Wants story-telling 
photographs. The photographs needed for The Farm 
Journal must be interesting, amusing, or tell a defi- 
nite story. Any size. Cover pictures should be 
15x 20 inches. Glossy prints preferred. Enough 
description should accompany the picture to accu- 
rately describe it. Pays from $1 to $3 for ordinary 
pictures, and $30 to $50 for covers; on acceptance. 

The World’s Work, Garden City, N.Y. R. T. Town- 
send, Art Editor. Wants pictures of people promi- 
nent in the news. Size 8x10, glossy. Enough 
descriptive matter to serve in writing short captions. 
Write the Editor regarding the requirements of the 
magazine before submitting pictures. Pays $1 to $3 
for pictures, on acceptance. 

The Farmer, 59 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Berry 
H. Akers, Art Editor. Wants human interest pic- 
tures pertaining exclusively to farm life and farm 
scenes adapted to the Northwest. Any size. Cover 
pictures 5x 7, or in that proportion. Glossy prints 
wanted. Enough descriptive matter for a caption 
needed. Price paid depends on the print. 

The American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York City, 
N.Y. E. Hubbard, Art Editor. Wants photographs 
of window displays, store interiors having an idea 
in the equipment or merchandising of hats. Pays $2 
if acceptable. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


THERE are many evidences in London of the big 
Photographic Push. Some very obvious of advertise- 
ment, others more warily subtle. Several of the daily 
and weekly papers have photographic articles, which 
would be better propaganda if they did not include 
illustration. For instance, in last week’s photographic 
article in The Daily Express, by Viscount Maitland, 
there is a picture which almost defeats the object of 
the article. A straight, ugly shanty, a ladder and a 
figure—far too badly reproduced to reveal its sex!— 
sitting in the foreground on a stone, a basket, an ant-hill 
or a beehive. We were heartily in agreement with the 
title, “A Remarkable Study”. The italics are our own. 
Those photographic causeries began quite innocently, 
the advertisements belonging to them being found 
where they belonged—in the advertisement-column; 
but lately they have shown the cloven hoof with more 
boldness, actually a square of advertisement cuts 
right into the letter-press. Still, it is ungrateful to 
cavil; for after all, while we are yet burning with 
photographic enthusiasm induced by the article, is it 
not delightful to see at once, before we have even 
finished reading, just which camera to buy and which 
are the best films! 

Another sign of the big push is the Happiness Com- 
petition. The Daily Chronicle is making the summer 
lively by a big photographic competition. £3,000 is 
offered in prizes. Naturally, the rules are elastic; 
the net is spread wide! No importance is attached to 
technique, nor size, nor process, and all asked is that 
the prints shall convey the idea of “joyous, unfettered 
happiness”. The happy moments of the summer, 
when the sun shines, not only on the landscape, but in 
the heart, must be secured—according to advertise- 
ment! Good, sound propaganda this, for who can 
resist a gamble? Also, does not every amateur believe 
in his heart that his snapshots are just a little better 
than other people’s? If “one happy snap may snap 
£250” in a month, why should it not be his? Then 
all is arranged in such an encouraging and accommodat- 
ing way. Each month, these big prizes are offered 
which include a motor-car, a grand piano, etc., so there 
are three chances, and even if July, August and Sep- 
tember pass and leave us prizeless, we need not despair, 
for at the end there will be a fresh judging when all the 
entries will be rejudged so that, till the summer is over, 
fortune is still holding a door open for us. 

We are now at a place where, strangely enough, 
scarcely a camera is seen. Never have we known 
photography in such a neglected réle, and yet it is a 
holiday-resort in the midst of scenery of surpassing 
beauty. As a rule, we meet crowds of fellow-photo- 
graphers on our travels; but here, at Vulpera Tarasp, 
where people have leisure, ample means, and are 
surrounded by attractive subjects, they seem indifferent 
to the lure of the little black box. We have discussed 
the subject, trying to come to some conclusion. Is it 
because the guests are mostly Germans, of whom it is 
said that they have lost the habit of photographing, 
or is it, perhaps, that the majority of them have by 
nature to carry so much weight that they cannot face 
the addition of an extra ounce! 

This Lower Engadine Valley seems to possess a 


special photographic atmosphere that should attract 
and thrill the most blasé of camera-users. Filled with 
old castles and churches, nearly always built on high 
and isolated rocks, it combines with these useful 
accessories (at least it has for the last fortnight) some 
wonderful, dark cloud-effects with a sunny landscape. 
Now the lure of the landscape-photographer is so often 
the brilliance of the sky; and with every contrivance 
of sky-shade and color-screen it is difficult to combine 
good, printable quality in foreground and distant sky. 
But here, with obliging sunshine lighting up our fore- 
ground, and dark but well-formed clouds hovering 
around the distant peaks, all difficulties vanish, and 
the laziest snapshooter can fire away and procure results 
that must surely be ascribed to superlative care and 
judgment. 

We have had the opportunity, lately, to read the 
speech which made the most stir and was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm at the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Convention. Mr. Bell, as Kodak’s repre- 
sentative, took as his subject the just now very topical 
one of collective advertising. He certainly said some 
very sound things. He explained why a member of 
the public with £10 or £20 in his pocket does not 
“hand it over to the photographer” because advertise- 
ments are so continually reminding him of other things 
for his money to buy. “It is all very well,” he said, 
“to aim at doing good work; but what is the use, if 
you don’t let the public know it?” 

We cannot help thinking that the slump in pro- 
fessional photography may be in a measure accounted 
for by the death of the fashion of crowding our rooms 
with photographs of our friends. This collective 
advertising may perhaps revive it, and we should not be 
surprised if it drove people once more to photographic 
studios and filled our rooms again with smiling, flatter- 
ing photographs of our friends. 

Amongst those who have taken to stalking big game 
with a camera instead of a rifle, Mr. Marius Maxwell 
is the latest recruit; and it is hardly too much to say 
that he has surpassed all others in his photographic 
bag, as seen in his sumptuous book just published by 
the Medici Society under the title, “Stalking Big Game 
with a Camera in Equatorial Africa”.” Here he shows a 
hundred wonderfully beautiful and clear photographs 
of elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, hippopotamus and 
giraffe. His complete success is in a great measure 
due to simple pluck in substituting for many of his 
subjects fast, short-focus lenses in place of telephoto- 
combinations. It is only fair to add that, in this 
dangerous work, he was fortunate to have a reliable 
marksman at his side. 

With all the brush-inhabiting animals, such as the 
elephant and buffalo—where poor light and interven- 
ing obstructions are encountered, and the models are 
wary and restless—‘‘near-up” portraits are the only 
certain method to secure success. One need not 
elaborate the subject to convince photographers that 
such work is packed not only with interest and excite- 
ment, but serious danger. Asking big, wild animals to 
look pleasant at close quarters is asking for trouble, 
and needs all the qualities of the hunter plus super- 
lative photographic skill. The following quotation 
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reveals Mr. Maxwell's sensations at the supreme 
moment of the “attack”: “To watch for the first 
time the reflected image of the giant (elephant) in this 
attitude, growing larger and larger on the focusing- 
glass of a reflex-camera, is perhaps one of the strangest 
for the huntsman, and one that is not easily forgotten 
by the enthusiastic photographer.... With what 
pleasure, finally, does the click of the shutter strike 
upon the ear! It is to the beginner a moment of 
triumph and suspense such as can be appreciated only 
by those who have lived through it.” 

One’s only regret is that this book could not be 
brought within the reach of a far larger public in the 
form of a cheap edition, for the present volume costs 
£12.12.0 net. 


RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


The following digest of patents is reported exclu- 
sively for Poot)-Era from the Patent Law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., from 
whom copies of any of these patents may be obtained 
by sending 20 cents in stamps. The patents listed 
were issued during the month of June from the United 
States Patent Office, the last issues of which have 
been disclosed to the public. 


Joseph White of Middlesex, N.J., deceased, Minnie 
E. White, executrix, received patent, number 1,496,503, 
on a Camera. 

Patent, number 1,496,638, on an Exposure-Con- 
trolling Mechanism for a has been 
issued to William C. Huebner of Buffalo, N.Y. 

A Device for Developing Photographic Films patent, 
number 1,496,631, has been issued to George W. 
Henry of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Walter K. Holmueller of Sullivan, Ill., has received 
patent, number 1,496,003, on a Film Developing 
Hanger. 

A Film and Plate Magazine for Cameras patent, 
number 1,488,476, has been issued to Claude E. Davis 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

Patent, number 1,488,523, on a Photographic 
Shutter, has been issued to Andrew Wollensak of 
Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to the Wollensak 
Optical Company 

William A. Riddell of Rochester, N.Y., has assigned 
his patent to Eastman on a Photographic Shutter 
patent, number 1,488,896. 

The Ansco Photoproducts Company of New York 
have by mesne assignments interest in the patent of 
Carl Bornman of Binghamton, N.Y., patent, number 
1,489,190. The patent is a Light Trap for Box Cameras. 

Eastman is the owner of another patent through 
the assignment of the inventor, George W. Moffitt of 

“Rochester, N.Y. The patent number is 1,489,329 on 
a Focusing Finder for Photographic Cameras. 

Film Drying and Developing Apparatus patent, 
number 1,489,601, has been issued to Sidney D. Klaus 
of New York City. 

Patent, number 1,490,239, has been issued to Clifford 
B. Taylor of Arcadia, Ohio, on Aerial Photographic 
Apparatus. 

Benjamin F. Schmidt of Los Angeles, California, 
has been issued patent, number 1,490,487, on a Camera 
for Aerial Photography. 

Camera patent, number 1,491,959, has been issued 
to Joseph Maski of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Benjamin D. Chamberlin of Rochester, N.Y., has 


assigned his patent on a Photographic Shutter to 
Eastman. Patent, number 1,492,357. 

Patent, number 1,493,560, on a Film-Developing 
Tank, has been issued to Arthur L. Nordoff of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Apparatus for and Method of Printing from a Photo- 
graphic Plate onto a Sensitised Surface has been issued 
to Harry C. Jones of Larchmont, N.Y. Patent, num- 
ber 1,493,677. 

Ashley G. Ogden of Baltimore, Md., has assigned 
his patent to American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, a corporation of New Jersey. His patent is on a 


Photographic-Printing Device, patent, number 1,493,- 
790. 


Patent, number 1,493,866, on Cinematograph 
Film-Developing Apparatus, has been issued to Walter 
Parks of Oakland, California. 

Developing Receptacle for Automatic Photographic 
Machines has been issued to Harry H. Wolfe of Kil- 
burn, London, England; assignor Ernest F. Bailey, 
London. Patent, number 1,494,203. 

A joint patent has been issued to Michael B. Sheridan 
and Frederick W. Flood of Perth, Western Australia, 
ona Camera. Patent, number 1,494,294. 

Patent, number 1,494,373, has been issued to Henry 
Power of San Francisco, California and assigned to the 
Hanovia Chemical and Manufacturing Company of 
Newark, N.J., on a Method of and Lens for Photo- 
graphically Producing Soft-Focus Effects. 


Gey com ING EXHIBITIONS 


SEPTEMBER 6 to OcToBER 4, 1924. The Fifteenth 
London Salon of Photography, an International 
Exhibition, will be held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Color, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S. W. 1, England. Last day for 
receiving prints, August 27, 1924. Entry-forms 
from the Hon. Secretary, at the above address or 
from PHoto-Era MAGAZINE. 

SEPTEMBER 10 to OcToBER 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SEPTEMBER 15 to OcToBeR 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OctoserR 14 to NovemBer 3, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Ap- 
Piication blanks frem N. P. Moerdvke. 811 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Last day 
for receiving rrints, Sept. 15, 1924. 

OctoBer 17 to NoveMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from 
ma Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

OctoseR 20 to NovemBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 


A Courtesy Extended and Appreciated 


Tuose who have followed my little editorials and 
articles, from time to time, will remember that I am 
not an enthusiastic booster for a large camera. In 
fact, I have virtually made it plain that a good vest- 
pocket camera would do all and, sometimes, more 
than an 8x 10 view-camera with tripod “’n every- 
thing’. However, I am now in an unusual position, 
due to the kindness of Mr. Abraham Feigenbaum, 
proprietor of The Tremont Camera Exchange, 5 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. He is an old and valued 
friend of Puoto-Era Macazine. When he learned 
that I was to report at Camp Devens for my tour of 
military duty, with other officers of the U. S. Signal 
Corps, he assumed correctly that I would have no 
outfit larger than a vest-pocket camera with which 
to make record pictures of camp-activities. There- 
fore, out of the goodness of his heart—and to give me 
an equipment which would look official and _profes- 
sional, so he said—he sent me a 5 x 7 Compact Graflex 
completely fitted out to take to camp with his compli- 
ments. Needless to say, it is not everyone who has 
the privilege of using such an outfit. Never before 
have I had a better opportunity to have a vest-pocket 
214x314 camera meet a 5x7 Graflex on the same 
terms. In a subsequent issue I shall report the out- 
come of this camera encounter. 

Mr. Feigenbaum always prefers to hide his light 
under a bushel; but let me say here that there are few 
men who conduct their business on a higher plane of 
honesty and sound principle. Several years ago he 
went to Boston, a stranger; he faced keen competition 
and bitter discouragement; but he believed in true 
service; stuck to it; and to-day “Abe” is enjoying 
the well-merited confidence of leading amateur and 
professional photographers in all parts of the country. 


My Camera Fell Overboard 


ALTHOUGH my recent experience is in nowise to be 
considered new, yet, I venture to say that some of my 
readers may not know that a camera may fall over- 
board into several feet of water, be rescued, dried out, 
and eventually work as well as ever. However, I 
will point out that it makes a difference whether the 
water is salt or fresh. In my case, the water was 
fresh; and, after pulling up the camera—which con- 
tained a partly exposed roll of film—I hurried to the 
nearest sheltered spot, where I removed the film. Next, 
I found a spot in the sunlight, opened the camera, 
removed the back and let the camera dry out as much 
as possible. At the end of an hour or two the bellows 
were virtually dry and as flexible as ever. Parts of the 
leather-covering had peeled off in places. However, 
much to my dismay, the shutter would not operate 
with any regularity. The 1/100 speed was about 
1/10 and the 1/25 would not work at all. For the 
moment I saw myself without a camera for several 
weeks, while repairs were being made at the manu- 
facturer’s. However, I tried out leaving the camera 
near a stove over night and removed the front cell of 
the lens so that the heat might enter the mechanism 


of the shutter. The next morning the shutter operated 
with considerable accuracy; but it was still unreliable. 
I left the camera near the stove until afternoon and 
tried the shutter again. Much to my relief it functioned 
perfectly. To prove that it really did, let me say that 
this outfit went with me to Camp Devens, during my 
tour of military duty, and that several of the pictures 
made with it appeared in the daily press. Moreover, 
it added some eighty negatives to my personal col- 
lection. Hence, a camera is not necessarily ruined if 
it does happen to fall overboard. Had I had a dark- 
room at hand when I removed the roll from the wet 
camera, I could have saved the pictures on the roll. 


That Stereoscopic Department 


In the July issue I asked for an expression from 
our readers with regard to establishing a stereoscopic 
department in PxHoto-Era Magazine. Although a 
number of letters have been received from various 
parts of the country and abroad, I should like to 
receive more in order that the success of such a depart- 
ment be assured. If it were merely a matter of setting 
aside a page or two for the department, the matter 
would be taken care of very easily. However, it is not 
only setting aside the space but it is the filling of this 
space with interesting and practical material twelve 
months in the year. To be sure, I could start the ball 
rolling by writing most of the material myself; but 
that is not my idea of such a department. The real 
interest and helpfulness of any department depends 
upon the active and prompt co-operation of all readers 
who are interested in that particular branch of photo- 
graphy. In short, I am glad to furnish the space, 
paper and my share of time provided those readers 
who are interested in stereoscopic photography will 
help by sending short items and illustrated articles on 
the subject. In conclusion, I am ready to begin just 
as soon as I receive a few more letters from those who 
would like a stereoscopic department and who will do 
their share to make it a success. 


A Delightful Invitation Accepted 


In the last few issues of PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE, 
we have published poems by Agnes Barney Young, 
of Concord, New Hampshire. Anyone who reads 
them cannot fail to note their sincerity and their beauty. 
It so happens that the author has a cosey little camp 
about twelve miles from Wolfeboro, on the lake, 
situated on Locke’s Island, not far from the well- 
known Kimball’s Castle, near The Weirs. We received 
a cordial invitation to call and one day sailed down 
the lake to accept. Agnes Barney Young is just what 
her poems would lead us to expect—a quiet, motherly, 
warm-hearted, clear-thinking woman, whose poems 
have gone the length and breadth of New Hampshire, 


and beyond, because they are true and beautiful. As 


hostess, she entertained us delightfully; and, as we 
sailed homeward, we knew that we had been inspired, 
encouraged and helped to better things because of 
this, our new-made friend. 
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